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Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the | forefathers of the tenth and of the earlier part 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Cen-| of the eleventh century, there must have been a 
turies. By Henry Hallam, F.R.A.S. Vol. I.| very general love of books, as well among the 
8vo. Pp. 659. London, 1837. Murray. | laity as the clergy, and that that period ought 

Tue name of Hallam is ever welcome to us in|to hold an elevated position in our literary 
the field of history; and particularly when he| annals. After the entrance of the Normans, 
onus a us with a my cor poet in me ay Saxon ~~ oe out of = 
and at least, possesses so much novelty as the|in writing; and from that time to near the 
present. We know no one so capable of writ-| middle of the thirteenth century, when it first 
ing such a manual of the history of the litera-| came again into general use, it had been but a 
ture of the fifteenth and two following centu-| language of conversation, and had thus under- 
ries as Mr. Hallam ; for, though it be a subject }gone a change analogous to that which the 
which requires extensive reading and deep re. | Laitin had experienced in the transformation 
search, it requires still more that elegant taste) which produced the different Neo - Latin 
= accurate —— which he, by no means ames so that, on its revival, it had become 
deficient in the first-ementioned qualifications, | almost another language. 

possesses in a very superior degree. It is, in| In the twelfth century, the different nations 

fact, one of those books which will outlive the} of Europe began to be permanently settled 

present day; and which, as they make their| within their several boundaries, and they all 
appearance, unfortunately, not too frequently, /made rapid and successful strides towards dis- 
afford us pleasant and encouraging contrasts to | tinguishing themselves by their literary produc- 
the nauseous abundance of trash through which | tions. Many of the Norman clergy resident in 
we in our vocation are compelled to wade. |our island became elegant Latin scholars ; and 
We are sure that Mr. Hallam’s book will be a; the Anglo-Latin poets of the twelfth century 
favourite; and we trust that it will have no}are worthy to be placed beside the Latin 
little influence in bringing about that ecg | writers of M4 later ond tei age. This, on, is 
able change in the literature of the day =o period at which the works in the vernacular 
which we look forward with so much confi-|dialects of Germany and France begin to be 
dence, and which is so devoutly to be prayed|numerous; and we must not forget that the 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, ae romantic: which shews that, amongst our 
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for. earliest manuscripts and works in any of the 


Tt was a just observation of the philosophic 
Bacon, that the history of literature and 
science is an important part of general history. 
The literature of a people varies with their 
political condition, and each exerts a mutual 
influence over the other. The decline of the 
Roman empire was accompanied by a propor- 
tionate decline in national taste, and the pure 
writers of the earlier ages were laid aside for 
their barbarous successors. The only litera- 
ture of the uncultivated hordes who issued 
from the centre and the north of Europe was 
the songs which celebrated the achievements 
of their mythic heroes, and sometimes, per- 
haps, their own exploits: yet, amongst these dif- 
ferent nations, some appear to have possessed 
more literary taste and inclination than others ; 
and, while the Lombards and Franks remained 
long in deep ignorance and in political disorder, 
the Saxons and other tribes seemed to be pos- 
sessed of a principle which was always striving 
towards order and civilisation. 

It so happens, and to our shame be it said, 
that almost every people of Europe has paid more 
serious attention to their early national lite- 
rature than we have done; and, consequently, 
that the literature of our forefathers, at least 
quite as interesting as that of any other people 
of the middle ages, is comparatively very little 
known. This circumstance may be remarked 
in Mr. Hallam’s book ; and in the introductory 
chapters there is very much that is inaccurate 
and defective. For instance, he has fixed 
upon the tenth century as the era of greatest 
barbarism in England, as a period totally ig- 
norant and unproductive in literature. And 
yet our libraries contain abundance of manu- 
scripts, both in the Latin and the Saxon tongues; 
and in the latter both prose and poetry; and 
that poetry of three kinds, religious, historical, 





|Neo-Latin tongues which are extant are in 
| Anglo-Norman, and are found in England, 
land that their subjects are often English 
| stories and legends. Apropos to this, we can- 
/not imagine how Mr. Hallam came to apply 
the term Anglo-Norman to any state of the 
English language: it is a misapplication which 
in modern times could only have been found in 
such writers as Ellis or Ritson. 

Italy was by no means distinguished among 
the nations of the middle ages by the cultiva- 
ition of literature; it began by imitating the 
Provencals. 

“ Italy came last of those countries where 
Latin had been spoken, to the possession of an 
independent language and literature. No in- 
dustry has hitherto retrieved so much as a few 
lines of real Italian, till near the end of the 
twelfth century; and there is not much before 
the middle of the next. Several poets, how- 
ever, whose versification is not wholly rude, 
appeared soon afterwards. The divine comedy 
of Dante seems to have been commenced before 
his exile from Florence in 1304. The Italian 
language was much used in prose during the 
times of Dante and Petrarch, though very 
little before. Dante and Petrarch are, as it 
were, the morning stars of our modern litera- 
ture.” 

The thirteenth century was the most prolific 
in German, French, Provencal, and even in 
Anglo-Norman poets. With the end of this 
century the Anglo-Norman language gave way 
before the reviving use of the English ; and 
the fourteenth century was as highly distin- 
guished in what we term middle English 
poetry as its predecessor had been in Anglo- 
Norman. The fifteenth century was in Eng- 
land by no means equally remarkable. It was, 
however, the fourteenth century that began, 











and the fifteenth century which saw developed, 
in Italy, that ardent admiration of the monu- 
ments of the better ages of Greece and Rome 
which afterwards caused so great a change in 
the character of modern literature. 

The middle of the fifteenth century will 
ever be famous in the annals of literature as 
the period at which was invented the art of 
printing. It isa good old proverb which tells 
us, that “‘ Necessity is the mother of Invention ;” 
and the rapidity with which this art was spread 
over Europe, after its first discovery, would 
seem to favour the idea, that the discovery 
itself was in some measure a consequence of 
the increasing love for literary pursuits. The 
sketch of the early history of printing, given 
by Mr. Hallam, is extremely clear and interest- 
ing. The invention of this art has lately been 
the subject of much discussion in Germany, 
and many important facts connected with it 
have been cleared up. Dr. Wetter, of Maintz, 
who has lately published an important work on 
the subject, has shewn that, contrary to the com- 
mon opinion, that Guttenberg himself printed 
long with wooden blocks; and that, instead of 
the invention of movable types having been a 
result of long study, it arose out of a sud- 
den fancy—that of sawing in pieces one of 
his block-books, boring holes through the 
letters, and stringing them in lines by means 
of threads. 

We will pass over the early history of print- 
ing to extract that of bookselling, as being a 
very fair specimen of the pleasant and attractive 
manner in which Mr. Hallam lays his informa- 
tion before his readers, and as having, on the 
whole, more of novelty for ours. 

** We shall conclude this portion of literary 
history with a few illustrations of what a Ger- 
man writer calls, ‘ The exterior being of 
books;’ for which I do not find an equivalent 
in English idiom. The trade of bookselling 
seems to have been established at Paris, and at 
Bologna, in the twelfth century: the lawyers 
and universities called it into life. It is very 
improbable that it existed in what we properly 
call the dark ages. Peter of Blois mentions a 
book which he had bought of a public dealer 
(a quodam publico librorum). But we 
do not find, I believe, many distinct accounts 
of them till the next age. These dealers were 
denominated, ‘ stationarii ;’ perhaps, from the 
open stalls at which they carried on their busi- 
ness ; though séatio is a general word for a shop, 
in low Latin. They appear, by the old sta- 
tutes of the University of Paris, and by those 
of Bologna, to have sold books upon commis- 
sion ; and are sometimes, though not uniformly, 
distinguished from the Jibrarii,—a word 
which, having originally been confined to the 
copyists of books, was afterwards applied to 
those who traded in them. They sold parch- 
ment, and other materials of writing (which, 
with us—though, as far as I know, no where 
else—have retained the name of stationery), and, 
naturally, exercised the kindred occupations of 
binding and decorating. ‘They probably em- 
ployed transcribers: we find, at least, that 
there was a profession of copyists in the uni- 
versities, and in large cities; and, by means of 
these, before the invention of printing, the 
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necessary books of grammar, law, and the- 
ology, were multiplied to a great extent, for 
the use of students ; but with much incorrect- 
ness, and far more expense than afterwards. | 0 
That invention put a sudden stop to their 
honest occupation. But, whatever hatred they 
might feel towards the new art, it was in vain 
to oppose its reception: no party could be 
raised, in the public, against so manifest and 
unalloyed a benefit; and the copyists, grown, 
by habit, fond of books, frequently employed 
themselves in the somewhat kindred tg of 
pressmen. 

“* The first printers were always book- 
sellers, and sold their own impressions. ‘These 
occupations were not divided till the early part 
of the sixteenth century. But the risks of sale, 
at a time when learning was by no means 
general, combined with the great cost of pro- 
duction (paper and other materials being very 
dear), rendered this a hazardous trade. We 
have a curions petition of Sweynheim aud Pan- 
nartz, to Sixtus IV., in 1472, wherein they 
complain of their poverty, brought on by print- 
ing so many works, which they had not been 
able to sell. They state the number of im. 
pressions of each edition. Of the classical 
authors, they had, generally, printed 275; of 
Virgil, and the philosophical works of Cicero, 
twice that number. In theological publications, 
the usual number of copies had also been 550. 
The whole number of copies printed was 
12,475. It is possible that experience made 
other printers more discreet in their estimation 
of the public demand. Notwithstanding the 
casualties of three centuries, it seems, from the 

reat scarcity of these early editions which has 
fine existed, that the original circulation must 

ave, been much below the number of copies 
printed; as, indeed, the complaint of Sweyn- 
heim. and -Pannartz shews. The price of books 
ras, diminished by , fgyr-ifths after the inven. 
‘tion, of, age om Cheyillier gives some in- 
stances of in this 9 proportion. But, not 
content with such a reduction, the University of 
‘Paris proceeded to Rrosgan “ tariff, according 
$0... which every SHOR, was, to be salil,. and 
‘seems to shaye set the prices. yery low. ‘This 
Swas By. virtue of he pum he they exerted, | 
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us Cardan; and in the study of natural his- 
tory, Agricola. 

oe we leave this book, and for the sake 

iving a further specimen of its style, we 
oh 1 extract the concluding remarks on the fif- 
teenth century :— 

‘** In taking leave of the fifteenth century, 
to which we Ete been used to attach many 
associations of reverence, and during which 
the desire of knowledge was, in one part of 
Europe, more enthusiastic and universal than, 
perhaps, it has since ever been, it is natural to 
ask ourselves, What harvest had already re- 
warded their zeal and labour ? what monuments 
of genius and erudition still receive the homage 
of mankind? No very triumphant answer can 
be given to this interrogation. Of the books 
then written, how few are read! Of the men 
then famous, how few are familiar in our recol- 
lection! Let us consider what Italy, itself, 
produced, of any effective tendency to enlarge 
the boundaries of knowledge, or to delight the 
taste and fancy. The Treatise of Valla’ on 
Latin Grammar; the Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions of Politian on Ancient Authors; the 
Commentaries of Landino, and some other 
editors ; the Platonic Theology of Ficinus; the 
Latin Poetry of Politian and Pontanus ; the 
light Italian Poetry of the same Politian, and 
Lorenzo de Medici; the Epic Romances of 
Pulci and Boiardo: of these, Pulci alone, in 
an original shape, is still read in Italy, and by 
some lovers of that literature in other coun- 
tries ; and the Latin poets, by a smaller num- 
ber. If we look on the other side of the Alps, 
the catalogue is much shorter, or, rather, does 
not contain a single book, except Philip de 
Comines, that enters into the usual studies of 
aliterary man. Froissart hardly belongs to the 
fifteenth century, his history terminating about 
1400. The first undated edition, with a con- 
tinuation, by some one, to 1498, was printed 
between that time and 1509, when the second 
appeared. 

‘“* If we come to inquire what acquisitions 
had been made between the years 1400 and 
1500, we shall find that, in Italy, the Latin 
language was now written by some with ele- 
gance, and by most with tolerable exactness 


the] and, fluency: ‘while, out of Italy, there had 


RH; perhaps, a corresponding improvement, 
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published large fragments of Megasthenes, Be. 
rosus, Manetho, and a great many more lost 
historians, as having been discovered by him- 
self, obtained full credence at the time, which 
was not generally withheld for too long a 
period afterwards, though the forgeries were 
palpable to those who had made themselves 
masters of general history. 

“ Weshould, therefore, if we mean to judge 
po ape not overvalue the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as one in which the human mind ad. 
vanced with giant strides in the kingdom of 
knowledge. General historians of literature 
are apt to speak rather hyperbolically in respect 
of men who rose above their contemporaries ; 
language frequently just, in relation to the 
vigorous intellects and ardent industry of 
such men, but tending to produce an exag- 
gerated estimate of their absolute qualities. 
But the question is, at present, not so much of 
men as of the average or general proficiency of 
nations. The cataloges of printed books, in 
the common bibliographical collections, afford, 
not quite a gauge of the learning of any par- 
ticular period, but a reasonable presumption, 
which it requires contrary evidence to rebut. 
If these present us very few and imperfect 
editions of books necessary to the progress of 
knowledge — if the works most in request 
appear to have been trifling and ignorant pro- 
ductions, it seems as reasonable to draw an 
inference one way, from these scanty and dis- 
creditable lists, as, on the other hand, we hail 
the progressive state of any branch of know- 
ledge, from the redoubled labours of the press, 
and the multiplication of useful editions.” 

In conclusion, we wish it to be understood, 
that our slight censures apply entirely to that 
part of Mr. Hallam’s book which treats of the 
earlier ages of literary history; where he has 
not made so much use as we could have wished 
of the late works on this subject, published 
both at home and abroad. They do not apply 
to the period which is his peculiar subject ; and 
we can confidently recommend the “ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe,” as a 
book that will support the reputation which its 
author has gained by his preceding works. It 
is, to the general reader, a most interesting 
book, and, to the scholar, an extremely useful 
manual ; and, to both, it is infinitely valuable 
for that ‘which, of all other things, we look for 
from Mr. Hallam, namely—opinions and in- 
ferences. We understand that it is to be com- 
pleted in three volumes. 
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to avoid him in our cento of selections. The 
first chapter is on obesity ; and our author has 
cut it fat :— 

“ There is no doubt that food materially 
influences this condition of mankind, although 
we frequently see enormous eaters who are 
miserably lean, and fat persons whose diet is 
most scanty. During the late war, a ravenous 
French prisoner was known to eat four pounds 
of raw cow-udder, ten pounds of raw beef, and 
two pounds of candles, per diem, diluting his 
meals with five quarts of porter ; yet this car- 
nivorous brute was a perfect skeleton. * ° 

‘* Various expedients, in addition to a better 
diet, have been resorted to, to restore lean 
persons to a better case; but amongst the most 
singular that we have on record is that of 





scure, per vitream pilam aqua plenam majores 
clarioresque cernuntur ;’ yet thirteen centuries 
elapsed ere spectacles were known. It is sup- 
posed that they were first invented by Salvino, 
or Salvinio Armati; but he kept his discovery 
secret, until Alessandro de Spina, a monk in 
Pisa, brought them into use in 1313. Salvino 
was considered their inventor, from the epitaph 
on his tomb in the cathedral church in Flo- 
rence: ‘ Qui giace Salvino d’Armato, degl’ 
Armati di Firexze, inventor delli occhiali, &c. 
1317.’ Another circumstance seems to add 
weight to this presumption: Luigi Sigoli, a 
contemporary artist, in a painting of the Cir- 
cumcision, represents the high-priest Simeon 
with a pair of spectacles, which, from his ad- 
vanced age, it was supposed he might have 
ded on the occasion.” 





flagellation. Galen says, that horse-dealers 
having been observed to fatten horses, for sale, 
by flogging them: an analogous method migit 
be useful with spare persons who wish to be- 
come stouter. He also mentions slave-dealers, 
who employed similar means. Suetonius in- 
forms us that Musa, the favourite physician of 
Augustus, used to fustigate him, not only to 
cure him of a sciatica, but to keep him plump. 
Meibomius pretends that nurses whip little 
children to fatten them, that they may appear 
healthy and chubby to their mothers. No 
doubt but flagellation determines a greater in- 
flux of blood to the surface, and may thus tend 
to increase the circulation, and give tone to 
parts which would otherwise be languid. With 
this intention, urticatio, or whipping with net. 
tles, has been frequently used, in medical prac- 
tice, with great advantage. Xenophon thawed 
his frozen soldiers by flagellation.” 

We pass by the discussion on dwarfs, as 
being too small to dwell upon ; and on gigantic 
races as too large for our columns. Unlawful 
eures are more in our way. 

“ Nothing could be more absurd than the 
notions regarding some of these supposed cures : 
a ring made of the hinge of a coffin had the 
power of relieving cramps; which were also 
mitigated by having a rusty old sword hung up 
by the bedside. Nails driven in an oak-tree 
prevented the toothach. A halter that had 
served in hanging a criminal was an infallible 
remedy for a headach, when tied round the 
head; this affection was equally cured by the 
moss growing on a human skull, dried and pul- 
verised, and taken as a cephalic snuff. A dead 
man’s hand could dispel tumours of the glands, 
by stroking the parts nine times; but the hand 
of a man who had been cut down from the 
gallows was the most efficacious. To cure 
warts, one had nothing to do but to steal a 
piece of beef from the butcher, with which the 
warts were to be rubbed, then interring it in 
any filth; and, as it rotted, the warts would 
wither and fall. The chips of a gallows on 
which several persons had been hanged, when 
worn in a bag round the neck, would cure the 
ague. A stone with a hole in it, suspended at 
the head of the bed, would effectually stop the 
night-mare; hence it was called a hag-stone, 
as it prevents the troublesome witches from 
sitting upon the sleeper’s stomach. The same 
amulet, tied to the key of a stable-door, deterred 
witches from riding horses over the country.” 

Our next quotation may readily be seen 
through. 

_ “ Spectacies.— The origin of these valuable 
instruments is uncertain: that the ancients 
were acquainted with the laws of refraction is 
beyond all doubt, since they made use of glass 
globes filled with water to produce combustion ; 
and in Seneca we find the following very curious 
passage z= * Litters, quamvis minute et ob. 








On the influence of the imagination, the 
following is striking : 

*¢ The most melancholy reeord of the mi- 
series of hypochondriacism is to be found in 
the diary of Dr. Walderstein, of Gottingen. 
He was a man much deformed in person, and 
his mind seemed as distorted as his body. 
Although of deep learning and research, and 
convinced of the absurdity of his impressions, 
yet he was unable to resist their baneful in- 
fluence. ‘* My misfortune,’ says the doctor, 
‘is, that I never exist in this world, but rather 
in possible combinations created by my imagi- 
nation to my conscience. They occupy a large 
portion of my time, and my reason has not the 
power to banish them. My malady, in fact, is 
the faculty of extracting poison from every 


circumstance in life; so much so, that I often} box. 


felt the most wretched being because I had not 
been able to sneeze three times together. One 
night when [{ was in bed I felt a sudden fear 
of fire, and gradually became as much oppressed 
by imaginary heat as though my room were in 
flames. While in this situation, a fire-bell in 
the neighbourhood sounded, and added to my 
intense sufferings. I do not blush at what 
might be called my superstition, any more 
than I should blush in acknowledging that my 
senses inform me that the earth does not move. 
My error forms the body of my judgment, and 
I thank God that he has given it a soul capable 
of correcting it. When I have been perfectly 
free from pain, as is not unfrequently the case 
when I am in bed, my sense of this happiness 
has brought tears of gratitude in my eyes. 
1 once dreamt,’ adds Walderstein, ‘ that I was 
condemned to be burnt alive. I was very calm, 
and reasoned coolly during the execution of my 
sentence. ‘ Now,’ I said to myself, ‘I am 
burning, but not yet burnt; and by-and-by I 
shall be reduced to a cinder.’ This was all I 
thought, and I did nothing but think. When, 
upon waking, I reflected upon my dream, I 
was by no means pleased with it, for I was 
afraid I should become all thought and no 
feeling.’ It is strange that this fear of thought, 
assuming a corporeal form in deep affliction, 
had occurred to our poet Rowe, when he ex- 
claims, in the ‘ Fair Penitent,’ ‘ Turn not to 
thought my brain.’ ‘ What is very distressing,’ 
continues the unfortunate narrator, ‘ is, that 
when I am ill I can think nothing, feel no- 
thing, without bringing it home to myself. 
It seems to me that the whole world is a mere 
machine, expressly formed to make me feel my 
sufferings in every possible manner.’ What a 
fearful avowal from a reflecting and intelligent 
man! Does it not illustrate Rousseau’s defi- 
nition of reason—the knowledge of our folly ?” 

Now for physical powers: the “‘ Homopha- 
gous and Polyphagous; appellations given to 
certain individuals of a depraved appetite, that 
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enables them to devour raw meat, and various 
other substances, which, most unquestionably, 
would destroy any person not gifted or cursed 
with such an omnivorous digestion. Various 
are the ancient stories related of such voracious 
wretches. . Ovid describes one Erisichthon, 
who, as a punishment for cutting down the 
groves of Ceres (very possibly to obtain fuel to 
cook his food), was sentenced to perpetual 
hunger, and terminated his gluttonous career 
7 eating up his own limbs. The Thasian 

heagenes thought nothing of an ox for his 
dinner ; and the famed Crotonian athlete, Milo, 
knocked down bullocks with his fist for his 
daily meals, which usually consisted of twenty 
mine of meat, and the same ration of bread. 
Vopiscus relates that a man was brought before 
the Emperor Maximilian, who devoured a 
whole calf, and was proceeding to eat up a 
sheep; had he not been prevented. To this 
day, in India, some voracious mountebanks de- 
vour a live sheep as an exhibition. Dr. Boeh- 
men, of Wittenberg, witnessed the performance 
of one of these polyphagous individuals, who 
commenced his repast by eating a raw sheep, a 
sucking-pig, and, by way of dessert, swallowed 
sixty pounds of prunes, stones and all. On an- 
other festive occasion, he ate two bushels of 
cherries, with several earthen vases, and chips 
of a furnace. This meal was followed up by 
sundry pieces of glass and pebbles, a shepherd’s 
bagpipe, rats, various birds with their feathers, 
and an incredible number of caterpillars. To 
conclude his dinner, he swallowed a pewter ink.« 
stand, with its pens, a penknife, and a sand- 
During this deglutition he seemed to 
relish his food, but was generally under the in- 
fluence of potations of brandy. His form was 
athletic, and he could carry four heavy mer on 
his shoulders for a league. He lived to the age 
of seventy-nine, but died in a most emaciated 
state, and, as might be imagined, toothless. 
Helwig knew an old man who was in the habit 
of eating eighty pounds of different articles of 
food daily. Real Colomb mentions an omni- 
vorous glutton, who, in the absence of any 
salutary aliment, satisfied his cravings with 
any other substance; and was once known, 
when hungry, to eat the contents of a sack 
of charcoal, and then to swallow the bag to 
facilitate their digestion. One of the attend. 
ants on the menagerie of the Botanical Garden 
in Paris, who bore the euphonous name of 
Bijou, used to devour all the offals of the Theatre 
of Comparative Anatomy, and ate a dead lion in 
one day. He was active, and lived to the age 
of sixty. A cannibal once desolated the Viva- 
rais, by dragging human victims to his den, 
where he devoured them. On the opening of 
the corpse of a convict in the galleys of Brest, 
there were found in his stomach about six hun. 
dred pieces of wood, pewter, and iron. All 
these accounts might appear most exaggerated, 
perhaps fabulous, had not many physicians in 
Paris known the celebrated Tarrare. The his. 
tory of this monster is as curious as his habits 
were disgusting. He commenced his career in 
life in the capacity of clown to an itinerant 
quack, and used to attract the notice of the 
populace by his singular powers of deglutition, 
swallowing, with the utmost ease, corks, peb- 
bles, and basketsful of apples. However, these 
experiments were frequently followed by severe 
pain and accidents, which once obliged him to 
séek assistance in the Hétel Dieu of Paris. His 
sufferings did not deter him from similar ex- 
periments ; and he once tried to exhibit his 
wonderful faculties by swallowing the watch, 
chain, and seals, of Mr. Giraud, then house- 








surgeon of the establishment. In this repast 
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he was foiled, having been told that he would 
be ripped up to recover the property. In the 
revolutionary war Tarrare joined the army, 
but was soon exhausted on the spare diet to 
which the troops were obliged to submit. In 
the hospital of Sultzen, although put upon four 
full rations, he was obliged to wander about 
the establishment to feed upon any substance 
he could tind, however revolting, to subdue his 
voracious hunger. These singular powers in- 
duced several physicians to ascertain how far 
these omnivorous inclinations could carry him 
in his unnatural cravings. In presence of Dr. 
Lorenta he devoured a live cat, commencing 
by tearing open its stomach, and sucking the 
animal’s blood with delight. What was more 
singular, after this horrible feat, like other 
carniverous brutes, he rejected the fur and 
skin. Snakes were to him a delicious meal, 
and he swallowed them alive and whole, after 
grinding their heads between his teeth. One 
of the surgeons, Mr. Courville, gave him a 
wooden lancet-case to swallow, in which had 
been folded a written paper. This case was 
rejected undigested, and the paper being found 
intact, it became a question whether he might 
not be employed to convey secret correspond. 
ence ; but, having been taken up at the Prus- 
sian outposts as a spy, being disguised as a pea- 
sant, without a knowledge of the language, he 
received a severe bastinado, which effectually 
cured him of an appetite for secret service ; and, 
on his return, he had recourse to the safer means 
of obtaining food in kitchens, slaughter-houses, 
and dunghills. At last, a child of fourteen 
months old having disappeared under suspi- 
cious circumstances, he was driven out of 
the hospital, and lost sight of for four years, 
when he applied for admission into the hospital 
of Versailles, in a state of complete exhaustion, 
labouring under a virulent diarrhea, which 
terminated his hateful existence in his twenty- 
sixth year. He was of the middle size, pale, 
thin, and weak; his countenance was by no 
means ferocious, but, on the contrary, displayed 
much timidity; his fair hair was remarkably 
fine and soft ; his mouth was very large, and 
one could scarcely say that he had any lips ; 
all his teeth were sound, but their enamel was 
speckled ; his skin was always hot, in a state 
of perspiration, and exhaling a constant offen. 
sive vapour. When fasting, the integuments 
of his abdomen were so flaccid that he could 
nearly wrap them round him. After his meals, 
the exhalation from his surface was increased, 
his eyes and cheeks became turgid with blood, 
and, dropping into a state of drowsiness, he 
used to seek some obscure corner where he 
might quietly lie down and digest. After his 

th, all the abdominal viscera were found in 
a state of ulceration. Instances are recorded 
where a similar facility to swallow fluids had 
been observed. At Strasburg was exhibited 
the stomach of a hussar who could drink sixty 
quarts of wine in an hour. Pliny mentions a 
Milanese, named Norvellus Torquatus, who, in 
presence of Tiberius, drank three congii of 
wine. Seneca and Tacitus knew a man of the 
name of Piso who could drink incessantly for 
two days and two nights; and Rhodiginus 
mentions a capacious monster called the Fun- 
nel, down whose throat an amphora of liquor 
could be poured without interruption.” 

With this long extract we must, for the pre- 
sent, conclude. 


The Magnolia, for 1836 and 1837. Edited by 
H. W. Herbert. 2 vols. 8vo. New York, 
Monson Bancroft. 

THESE very handsome Annuals come from 








across the Atlantic, and are named after the 
flower which gives such splendour to an Ame- 
rican annual. A hill covered with the mag- 
nolia in full bloom has, at a distance, the ap- 
pearance of being on fire. It is a good omen 
for American literature, and gives goodly pro- 
mise of a glorious harvest. In the pages now 
before us the prose is superior to the poetry. 
The latter is not more harmonious than grace- 
ful ; but the former has the better part, origin- 
ality. ‘ Cavendish the Rover” is a story as 
spirited as it is picturesque. ‘“ Amy Cran- 
stoun,” and “* The Young Devotee,” are 
equally good in different style; while that of 
“* Daniel Prime” is as thrilling as it is cha- 
racteristic.’ ‘* Marie Grenne”’ is a lively sketch 
from French history, into which the super- 
natural is introduced with great effect. But, 
commend us to ** Dick Moon,” the very beau- 
ideal of a Yankee pedler—from his school days 
till a director in the Gautemala gold mines — 
he is perfect. We can only shew how he sus- 
tained his character with a planter in Virginia, 
whose hospitality he shares for a night. Dick 
finds that there is on the part of his host 
rather more than a slight prejudice against his 
calling. 

‘“‘ Not many words had been interchanged, 
before the planter indicated still more intelli- 
gibly his half-dissatistied humour, by asking 
abruptly, ‘ Well, brother Jonathan, I reckon 
you’ve brought along a power of notions to 
please the Virginians, eh! What have you ?’ 
* Pretty much every thing, I guess; tin-ware, 
pins and pepper, drums, needles and shuttle- 
cocks, fiddles, dolls, warming-pans, mouse- 
traps, and other sweet-meats—’ ‘ Together 
with a heap of wooden nutmegs, I reckon ; 
how do they sell? ‘ Why, sax-a-fax sell 
pretty lively yet, but white oak don’t go very 
well of late.’ The planter was by no means 
insensible to the ludicrous ; and the promptness 
of the pedler’s replies, the peculiar cast of gra- 
vity with which they were uttered, and their 
oddity withal, soon dissipated the prejudices 
which had chilled his welcome, and placed Dick 
Moon at once upon a different footing for the 
evening. Major Dinwiddie discovered that he 
was entertaining a very clever fellow, albeit a 
pedler ; and, after sipping a cheerful julep to- 
gether, the Virginian sunk the aristocrat, and 
conversed as freely of his tobacco crop, his 
negroes, his horses, and his hounds, as though 
talking with one of the Droomgooles or Merri- 
wethers of his own county. He made many 
inquiries of the pedler respecting matters and 
things in Yankee land, and, in the course of 
the evening, was very inquisitive on the sub- 
ject of the ‘ Yankee tricks’ of which he had 
heard so much. The pedler, on his part, sus. 
tained the conversation very creditably, for 
himself, his country, and his calling. In re- 
gard to the peculiar ‘ tricks,’ for the practice of 
which his countrymen were enjoying such 
unenviable notoriety at the south, he disclaimed, 
and truly, any practical knowledge of them 
himself, while engaged in his itinerating eom- 
mercial intercourse with the plantation states, 
nor did he acknowledge them to be exclusively 
characteristic of the Yankees. There were 
tricks in all trades and occupations, and tricky 
men in all countries. The adroitness with 
which they were practised, would, of course, 
depend upon the shrewdness of the artist — not 
upon his parentage, or the place of his birth ; 
and he was greatly mistaken, if Virginian 
horse-jockeys could not be found equalling any 
wooden-clock vender that ever came from Con- 
necticut. But the planter was incredulous. 








He had heard so much of the tricks of the 





Yankee pedlers, that he could not divest him. 
self of the idea that the study of the art was a 
part of their profession. Hence, he supposed 
them to be a sort of roving brotherhood, bound 
by a mystic tie like the freemasons, with the 
art of working tricks by a process known only 
to their own hopeful fraternity ; and so curious 
was he to behold a legitimate Yankee trick, 
that he begged of his guest to work one for his 
own special gratification. Our hero had no 
desire to gain notoriety in that way, and he 
repeatedly begged to be excused, modestly 
alleging his inability to perform any such 
exploit, either of dexterity or of wit. Impor- 
tunity, however, at length prevailed over re. 
solution ; and as the family separated for the 
night, Dick promised to shew the major a trick 
before he took his departure in the morning. 
An ebony damsel, lustrous from very blackness, 
lighted Dick to his chamber, and pointed him 
to a high bed, into which, when he threw him. 
self, he sunk as into a sea of down, so light and 
lively were the feathers. The sheets were 
sweet and clean, and over all was spread a 
superb Marseilles counterpane, beautifully 
wrought in delicate figures, as if the needle- 
work of some fairy fingers, and rivalling the 
driven snow in whiteness. The pedler awoke 
with the lark from a glorious slumber, and was 
dressed before a single inmate of the mansion 
was on the move. Having completed his toilet, 
in regard to which he was always somewhat 
more attentive than is usual with his profes. 
sion, he took the counterpane from the bed, 
folded it carefully as though just taken from a 
bale of merchandise, attached a commercial 
mark to the fringe, and carried it out in the 
gray of the morning, before any of the family 
had risen, and placed it in his cart. The wants 
of his faithful horse were next consulted, and, 
after measuring to him an ample supply of 
provender, he regained his apartment, yet 
unperceived, and in due season presented him. 
self below with the family. In the country, 
where time is employed according to the design 
of the Creator, — where the night is taken for 
repose, as the day was ordained for labour, and 
where it is thought no mark of disrespect to 
rise before the sun,—breakfast is truly a morn- 
ing meal. Accordingly, it was found smoking 
upon the table, as the pedler descended into 
the parlour, where, in a moment afterward, 
he was joined by the hospitable major and his 
lady. Of course the morning repast, inviting 
and bountiful to an excess, according to south- 
ern custom, was not to be declined, and Dick 
gave practical testimony that he was not- 
afflicted by the dyspepsia. In due season, and 
without unnecessary delay, the pedler’s horse 
was in harness, and he was just preparing to 
ascend his box to depart, when, as though sud- 
denly recollecting himself, he called to the lady, 
and informed her that he had in his box one 
article, and only one, which he was exceedingly 
desirous she should possess. It was a splendid 
Marseilles counterpane, wrought exactly after 
a pattern which had been drawn for the Duchess 
of Berri, and in consideration of the kindness 
with which he had been entertained, she must 
have it. He thereupon brought it forth from 
his cart, and opened it to the admiration of the 
whole family. It was so fine, so beautiful, so 
much handsomer than any thing of the kind 
they had ever seen, that the vote was unani- 
mous that it must be purchased. And then, i 
was so cheap—only forty dollars! ‘ My dear, 
said Mrs. Dinwiddie to the major, ‘how lucky! 
It is just the thing that I was wanting for the 
blue chamber, against Mr. Calhoun comes along 
on his way to congress.’ And so the counter- 
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pane was purchased. The pedler pocketed | the stranger’s horse finent the spring, and when 
the money, bade them good morning, and | he gets cool, wash him and rub him down, and 
mounted his cart. ‘ But, stay a moment, Mr.! give him a smart chance of roughness. Hack, 
Moon,’ called the major, as the pedler began to! now, and draw a bee-line quick: and here, 


raise his whip for a flourish; ‘ Where is the 
Yankee trick you promised to shew me before 
your departure?” ‘ Never mind,’ replied Dick, 
* you will find it out soonenough !’ and with a 
crack of his whip, he drove off at a rapid gait 
—more after the pattern of Jehu than he had 
ever driven.” 

Years afterwards, Dick meets his entertainer 
at an inn, where he has been turned out seized 
with the cholera and left to die. The pedler 
nurses him through it, and leaves him the 
following letter : 

** Regions of Inhumanity, Nov, 25, 1832. 

“ Dear Sir,— As I calculate you are now safe 
to do, I have concluded to start this afternoon, 
and get quit of this pesky place as soon as pos- 
sible ; especially as I am obleeged to be in 
Orleans next week, before the brig Snap-dra- 
gon sails for Vera Cruz. You have had a 
pretty tight squeeze on’t, or I’m mistaken. 
Your face was about as thin as a hatchet when 
old Hardscrabble turned you out of doors; and 
if it hadn’t been for the Yankee pedler, I think 
you’d have twisted yourself into a corkscrew 
in an hour more. I make no merit of what I 
have done, and I only hope that hereafter 
you'll believe that all Yankees are not so un- 
feeling that they cannot weep except when 
they are cutting up onions; and as I have 
scorned to receive your money, I guess you 
may also admit that it’s not every pedler who 
is so greedy for gain, as to skin flints and shad- 
scales to get it. The niggers have all done 
what they could for you, and if you can give 
them a few notions, without letting the old 
alligator in the house know it, I calculate it 
won't come amiss. Enclosed I leave you a 
dose or two of marcury, and Doctor Reese’s 
receipt, which, if you have a relapse, you can 
swallow for yourself —not the receipt, I don’t 
mean, but the calomel. But mind you don’t 
eat any more grapes, or drink any juleps, until 
the cholera’s gone. Enclosed I also send you 
a forty-dollar note of ’Squire Biddle’s bank, 
which, for your use, I guess is pretty consider- 
ably better than specie, being the amount 
which you paid me fifteen years ago for Mrs. 
Dinwiddie’s counterpane. If you’ll look close, 
I guess you'll find the bill is an old acquaint- 
ance. It’s the same I took on you, whether or 
no. Howsomever you have forgotten me, 
though I expect you don’t forget to remember 
the * Yankee trick.’ I had tho’ts of putting in 
the interest ; but as it was a trick of your own 
axing, I conclude you may lose that much, for 
knowing. more than you did before. But I 
must be stirring.—Your obedient, 

**RicHaRD Moon. 

“ To Maj. Dinwiddie, of Virginia.. 

** P.S. I hope you'll not forget to remember 
to present my best compliments to Mrs. Din- 
widdie, and tell her, she must not lay that 
matter up agin me; I expect I saw your son 
on parade at West Pint, in September — his 
mother all over. His eyes are as bright as a 
button, and he walks as trim and straight as a 
corn-stalk.”’ 

For the sake of variety, we add other two 
characteristic illustrations. 

Conversation between a Landlord and a Tra- 
veller.—* © Stran-ger,’ said the traveller to the 
publican, ‘ can I get to stay with you to-night?’ 
* Well, I reckon,’ was the affirmative reply, in 
the Red River dialect. Whereupon, the horse- 
man dismounted, and the proper directions 
were given to the sable ostler. ‘ Caesar, hang 





Jube, tote in the stranger’s plunder. Come, 
patter along.’ While these arrangements were 
making, some little conversation ensued be- 
tween the publican and guest. ‘ From the up- 
country, I reckon ?’ inquired the former. 
‘From Old Virginia.’ ‘ Smart sprinkle of 
niggers there yet ? though a power of them has 
been brought to Orleans, and up to Bayou- 
Sarah, within a few years past. This sugar- 
making does the business for a heap of ’em 
every year. The cholera cuts them off this fall 
most bandaciously. Mr. L’Amoreaux, at the 
last plantation back, which you passed, has had 
a touch, and is powerful weak yet.’ The tra- 
veller, who was rather less sociable than the 
publican, and who was, in fact, making an 
overland journey homeward from New Orleans, 
whither he had been to dispose of forty or fifty 
of his slaves, uttered some indifferent reply, 
and was turning to enter the house, when he 
discovered the cart of a New England pedler, 
standing under a shed a short distance from 
the door. ‘ This universal Yankee nation!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ you find them every where. I 
reckon they would go to Tophet to sell a pis- 
tareen’s worth of mammoth pumpkin seeds, if 
they could clear fourpence by it. I say, land- 
lord, I think you should keep a quick eye upon 
the sharpers who ride upon carts like that. No 
honest man is safe against their tricks, and for 
a keen shave I reckon old Brimstone himself 
could’nt beat them. Indeed, I believe he’s in 
partnership with most of °em. ‘ Never mind 


me for that,’ replied the landlord. * I never | 


seed a Yankee yet, from Mike Fink the boat- 
man—and he was a rip-roarer, you know,— 
down to the slickest pedler that ever found his 
way to Baton Rouge, who was up to Bill 
Mackintosh, and that’s my name, stranger, to 
your service.’ ‘So I should think: but what 
sort of a man has carted himself hither upon 
that box ?? ‘I don’t mind that I ever seed 
him afore ; but he is a likely looking chap, and 
his horse swings a fine tail. He’s gone over 
the hill to find an old neighbor of his, by the 
name of Dudley, who toted himself into these 
parts about fifteen years ago, and has made 
himself richer without any niggers, than any 
of the rest of us who have fifty on ’em. I don’t 
reckon that Dudley will now let on that he 
ever know’d the pedler.’ * Well, I advise you 
to keep a look out for him, that’s all. These 
Yankee tricks—’ ‘Oh, never fear: should 
he play any of his tricks upon Bill Mackintosh 
—you see that are rifle ?~-he’d soon find him- 
self obsquastulated, and a streak of daylight 
shining through him.’” 

There is great variety in the embellishments ; 
but the execution is very far behind our own 
highly finished school of art. 








The German Tourist. Edited by Prof. O. L. B. 
Wolff, and Dr. H. Doering ; translated by 
H. E. Lloyd, Esq. 8vo. pp. 200. London, 
1837, Nutt: Berlin, Asher. 

Tuts is a very prettily illustrated volume, 

having no fewer than seventeen fine en- 

gravings, from drawings by Mr. A. G. Vickers, 
which exhibit architectural and characteristic 
features of the German cities very well de- 
scribed in the text. These are Liibeck, Ham- 
burgh, Berlin, Marienburg, Dantzic, and Ké- 
nigsberg; and, from the writer’s native and 
intimate knowledge of them, he has been en- 
abled to produce far better accounts than we 
have been accustomed to receive from travellers. 
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Still it is a work that offers us little for ex- 
tract; and we shall simply select a few passages 
of the greatest novelty, as examples of Mr. 
Lloyd’s usual fidelity in translating from the 
German. 

At Liibeck, we are informed, ‘* There is no 
want of peculiar pictures, remarkable only for 
their subjects, such as the taste of our an- 
cestors, who took delight in strange and odd 
allegories, used to exhibit even in their 
churches. Thus, for instance, the monument 
of Kerkering and his family is very droll. 
The good man has had himself represented, 
with his family, as a flock of lambs, led by a 
shepherd ;— whether looking or bleating at our 
Saviour on the cross we will not decide. Some 
wags affirm, that, instead of the grave and 
well-meant Latin verses, which now adorn it, 
the following facetious inscription, in Low 
German, was originally affixed to it :— 

* Here burgomaster Kerkering lies, 

Who = with such an awkward gait; 
O God, let him to Heav’n uprise, 
And make his crooked sheep-shanks straight : 

Thou kindly dost receive the lamb, 

So don’t reject this poor old man.’ 
A most remarkable production of this kind, 
though by no means of equal value as a work 
of art, with a similar representation by Holbein 
at Basle, though formerly falsely ascribed to 
him, is the well-known ‘ Dance of Death,’ con- 
sisting of a number of paintings on panel, 
which are in a side chapel below the small 
organ, and in which Death invites men of all 
ranks and ages, from the pope to the infant in ° 
the cradle, to dances; and, at length, forms 
with them a long chain,— the ancient city and 
environs of Liibeck appearing in the back- 
ground. Formerly, each panel had some Low 
German rhymes, which, as the people became 
more enlightened, wereunfortunately expunged, 
in the eighteenth century, to make room for 
some fine verses in High German, from the 
lable pen of Nathaniel Schlott. Among the 
;former, the words put into the mouth of the 
|infant were distinguished by their touching 
simplicity :— 





* © O Dood, wa schall ick dat verstaan 
Ick schall dansen und kann nick gahn.’ 


O Death! what means this strange command? 
Thou’dst have me dance—I cannot stand.’ 

At Kénigsberg we are told of a ceremony, 
which we could have wished had been described 
more in detail. The author says— 

‘** Under the government of George Frederick, 
in 1583, the strange ceremony of the procession 
of the Great Kénigsberg Sausage took place, 
which is said to have measured 596 ells in 
length, and to have weighed 434 lbs.” 

This was a German sausage! ye modern 
Eppings, polonies, saveloys, black-puddings and 
white, hide your diminished heads ! 

We conclude with three extracts; the first 
two shewing the horrors of war, and the cru- 
elties exercised by the French during the late 
campaigns; and the last, something of their 
even-handed issue. 

Liibeck.—* The battles of Jena and Auer. 
stadt had been fought. General Bliicher, who 
had followed the retreat with the Prince of 
Hohenloe, on the left flank, was separated from 
him, threw himself, with his corps, into the 
territory of Mecklenburg, and, being pursued 
by Bernadotte, Soult, and Murat, found himself 
more and more closely pressed. He, therefore, 
passed the Trave, and, with 25,000 men, en- 
tered Liibeck, in spite of all the remonstrances 
of the free imperial city, which would have 
most willingly maintained its neutrality. The 
French followed him closely, and, on the 6th of 
November, 1806, a sapguinary conflict took 
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place between the two armies, which was but 
too soon continued within the walls. After an 
heroic resistance, Bliicher was obliged to leave 
the city. The victors, perfectly ignorant of 
the real circumstances, considered Liibeck as an 
hostile city, and turned all their fury upon the 
unfortunate inhabitants. A dreadful scene of 
pillage ensued, which was not fully checked till 
after the lapse of three days. The citizens 
were ill treated by the French in every possible 
manner: Bliicher capitulated at Ratekau, on 
the 7th of November, and the unhappy city had 
now to receive and maintain the whole hostile 
army of 75,000 men. The humanity of Ber- 
nadotte succeeded in putting an end to these 
horrors, and, by enforcing a strict discipline, at 
least to check the progress of such awful de- 
vastation. But Liibeck was wholly unable to 
recover itself; from that time it was depressed 
under intolerable burdens. Enormous contri- 
butions exhausted its treasury, its commerce 
was annihilated, and, with that, its principal 
resources dried up, and even the hope of better 
times vanished, when, on the 10th of December, 
1810, it was incorporated with the French em- 
pire, and its constitution abolished by an act of 
violence, after it had existed 600 years. * * 

“ On the Sunday after this catastrophe, the 
free corps of the French colonel, Ameil, loaded 
with the pillage of friends and foes in Meck- 
lenburg, &c., and, with the spoils of the un- 
happy Liibeck, arrived at a village near Ham. 
burgh, where they held a kind of fair for the 
sale of their plunder. We ourselves saw 
soldiers, eager to lighten their burden, sel] 
quantities of silver coin (a handkerchief full) 
for a Louis-d’or ; silver table-spoons for a shil- 
ling. Horses, many of them very good, but, of 
course, dreadfully jaded, were sold from half-a- 
crown to thirty shillings each. A friend of 
ours bought a horse, which proved to be a very 
fine one, for four shillings, English. It was 
reported, that a splendid diamond necklace was 
sold for two Louis-d’or. A noble - minded 
Frenchman, M. Charles Villiers, then residing 
at Liibeck, gave an animated and affecting ac- 
count of the enormities committed by his coun- 
trymen, in a letter to Madame Fanny Beau- 
harnois, aunt to the Empress Josephine.” 

At Hamburgh, under Davoust and Van- 
damme (1813), “ a contribution of forty-eight 
millions of francs imposed upon it, its bank 
plundered, and, lastly, when the allied troops 
approached to its relief, it was declared in a 
state of siege. From this moment the French 
laid aside all moderation, burnt and devastated 
the environs with such precipitation, that the 
poor inhabitants could save little or none of 
their property, and 40,000 persons, who were 
too poor to furnish themselves with a sufficient 
stock of provisions, were expelled from the city, 
exposed to the dreadful inclemency of a most 
severe winter, to famine and the ravages of an 
epidemic nervous fever. a The 
French proceeded with the greatest cruelty. 
Thus Davoust caused a number of unfor- 
tunate citizens to be taken from their beds on 
the night of Christmas Eve, 1813, to be shut 
up in St. Peter’s church, and, at day-break, to 
be driven by his blood-hounds, like a flock of 
sheep, out of the gates. The neighbouring 
town of Altona received the fugitives with 
kindness, and, though itself in great distress, 
did its utmost to relieve them. It may be in- 
teresting to compare with this another his- 
torical event. Just a hundred before, the 
Swedish general, Stenbock, reduced Altona to 
ashes; and, during the dreadful conflagration, 
the senate of Hamburgh closed the gates of the 
city, to keep off the crowd of fugitives; gave a 








banquet to the ferocious conqueror, and accom- 
panied him to the ramparts, to view, in all its 
horrors, the spectacle of the burning town.” 

We now conclude with a trait of the finale 
after the retreat from Russia. 

* Count de Segur, in his history of the ex- 
pedition, and the disastrous retreat, says :— 
© We were soon obliged to carry our humiliation 
to Kénigsberg. The grand army, which for 
twenty years had shewn itself successively tri- 
umphant in all the capitals of Europe, now, for 
the first time, reappeared, mutilated, disarmed 
and fugitive, in one of those cities which had 
been most humiliated by its glory. Its popu- 
lation crowded on our passage, to count our 
wounds, and to estimate, by the extent of our 
disasters, that of the hopes which they might 
venture to entertain. We were compelled to 
feast their greedy looks with our miseries ; 
and, while dragging our misfortunes into the 
midst of their odious joy, to march under the 
insupportable weight of hated calamity.” * * 
At Kénigsberg, the winter, already severe, be- 
came extremely rigorous: in one night, says 
Count Segur, ‘ the thermometer fell twenty 
degrees: this sudden change was fatal to us.’ 
In this great distress of the French army, one 
of the first steps was, in their old style, to de- 
mand from the magistrates large supplies, espe- 
cially of clothing, of which they were in ex- 
treme need; but to this requisition they re- 
ceived an answer, which was doubly bitter, 
from its undeniable truth. The magistrates 
regretted that they were unable to comply with 
this demand, because the large stock of English 
woollen, and other manufactures, had been 
burnt, in compliance with the emperor’s orders. 
Count Segur, of course, does not relate this 
anecdote ; but, speaking of the fatal effects of 
the cold, he says, ‘ Eblé, the pride of the army, 
fell a sacrifice,’ without avy further observa- 
tion; but we recollect that his fate, and the 
manner of it, was greatly regretted in Ger- 
many, where he was highly esteemed, in con- 
sequence of his conduct, on a particular occa- 
sion, of which the following account was given: 
Being stationed in a small town or village in 
Germany, his kindness to the people, and the 
good discipline of his soldiers, had gained their 
affections, wien an individual, who was never 
discovered, either by accident or design, shot a 
French soldier. This circumstance coming to 
the ears of Napoleon, he resolved to make an 
example, by way of striking terror, and sent 
orders to General Eblé to burn the town within 
twenty-four hours after the receipt of the 
despatch. The general, sensible that the in- 
habitants were wholly innocent, assembled his 
men, and acquainted them with the emperor’s 
commands, which, he observed, must be obeyed ; 
but, added he, ‘ you know that the inhabitants 
have always treated us with the greatest hos- 
pitality, and you will be unwilling to do them 
injury. Now, though the town must be burnt, 
I mean to give notice to the inhabitants, that 
they may remove all their effects, in which, I 
have no doubt, you will readily assist them.’ 
The soldiers cheerfully assented ; and, accord- 
ingly, proceeded with the inhabitants, to re- 
move, not only every article of furniture, but 
even, it was said, the doors and windows of 
their houses ; after which they set fire to the 
place, though with no great. efforts to make it 
spread. The inhabitants, in their gratitude, 
subsequently expressed a wish to make a consi- 
derable present to the general, which he posi- 
tively declined. However, as they still urged 
him, he at length said, * that he would accept 
a medal commemorating the circumstance, to 


Sa = ~ 
his campaign.’ It was reported at Hamburgh, 
by French officers returning from the expe- 
dition, that this excellent man had been missing 
three or four days, when he was found nearly 
expiring in a forest, where, unable to move, he 
had subsisted on the dry leaves which he could 
reach in the narrow circle round him. To re. 
lieve the mind of the reader from the melan- 
choly impression of the above anecdote, we will 
relate one or two others, which Kénigsberg re- 
calls to our recollection. When the French 
fugitives entered Kénigsberg, many of them 
made a most ludicrous and motley appearance, 
having, in their retreat, accommodated them. 
selves with garments of every description and 
colour. One of the most conspicuous instances 
was a French general, who arrived, riding on a 
little pony, wearing a lady’s pink silk cloak, 
with hat and feathers to correspond. Another 
general, who, on the retreat, found himself 
alone, riding through a forest at night, scarcely 
knowing in what direction he was proceeding, 
was not a little pleased at perceiving a light, 
which seemed to issue from a cottage. He ac- 
cordingly rode up to it, and hearing, as he ap- 
proached, loud voices within, dismounted, and 
went cautiously forward, uncertain whether the 
inmates were friends or foes. Happily, he 
heard them talking French, and, on entering, 
was still more gratified at recognising some 
men of one of his own regiments. His first 
question was, whether they had any thing to 
eat ? to which they replied, they had a piece of 
meat at the fire. This was, indeed, good news; 
and some hot steaks being served up, the ge- 
neral, as well as his men, did them ample 
justice. The former, however, remarked, that 
it would not be prudent to stop longer; and 
that, as they were now strengthened by a good 
meal, it would be best to set out immediately, 
and desired them to bring him his horse. 
Your horse, general, said they, why you have 
just been eating a piece of him. How do you 
think we should have got meat, if you had not 
so luckily brought us a supply? We intend, 
now, to carry off as much as we can of the 
choicest parts, to subsist on by the way.” 

Having thus illustrated this illustrated vo- 
lume as well as we can, we again recommend it 
to the general reader. 





Grammaire Turke ; précedeé d'un Discours 
Préliminaire sur la Langue et la Literature 
des Nations Orientales ; avec un Vocabulaire 
volumineuz, des Dialogues, un Recueil d’ Ex- 
traits en Prose et en Vers, et enrichie de 
plusieurs Planches Lithographiques, Ex- 
traites de MSS. anciens et moderns. Par 
Arthur Lumley Davids, Membre de la So- 
ciété Asiatique de Paris, &c. &c. et traduite 
de l’Anglais par Mad. Sarah Davids, Mere 
delAuteur. 4to. Londres, 1836. 

ALTHOUGH we devoted two articles to the 

review in 1832 of the original English edition 

of this singularly interesting work, and have 
given more than one additional notice of its 
highly gifted author, yet we must require the 
reader’s attention to the volume before us, both 
from the circumstances of the juncture at which 
it appears, as connecting philology with political 
relations, and from the rarity, if not absolute 
novelty, of the undertaking. On this last head 
we shall simply observe, that the fair transla- 
tress must share with the immortal author of 

‘“* Vathek,” the praise of writing a foreign 

language with accuracy and elegance ; and that 

this pious labour of maternal affection, to en- 
large the monument of her parted child’s 
genius and fame, fully justifies the maxim 





carry home to his wife, as the only trophy of 





which the best of us are proud to recall, that 
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the glories of the son are, in the first instance, 
due to the mother. That the sovereigns of 
Turkey and France have successively testified 
their opinion of the work by their magnificent 
presents, is a compliment that must be divided 
by the parent and the child. 

From the specimen before us we shall hope, 
indeed, to meet Mrs. Davids again in the same 
field. In the progress of his researches into a 
subject unfortunately so little known and 
studied hitherto, Mr. Davids must have left 
behind him some, and probably not a few, of 
those giant vestiges that still preserve the 
mouldings of antiquity, and serve to guide the 
footsteps of future travellers in the path. 
Rumour speaks, though darkly, of at least one 
immense undertaking which the writer’s un- 
timely fate left incomplete: let us trust there 
is enough scholarship, even of this unfrequented 
tract, in England, if not to perfect, at least to 
present the Torso to public view. 

The nature of the work before us necessarily 
brings it into comparison with the Turkish 
grammar of Amadée Jaubert. Nothing of the 
kind existed previously in English, forVaughan’s 
so-called Grammar of the Turkish, about a 
century since, contains little of grammar or 
of Turkish. Of continental writers, Menin- 
ski, who included three languages in one 
labour, is necessarily obscure: Holderman’s is 
a compilation, and the two or three others are 
as complex and confused as ingenuity could 
make them. 

The art of grammar is of necessity simple — 
to present the student with the leading features, 
the skeleton, so to say, of the language. This 
fixed in the mind, to cover it, if we may carry 
on the simile, with the muscular portion, of 
words and phrases. The vitality of syntax 
next requires attention; and, subsequent to 
this, the nicer investigations which, like the 
nervous, vascular, and other systems, though 
subject to laws, are often themselves unper- 
ceived, or else confounded in those knots and 
ganglions that bear, we know not how, their 
impressions to the stomach or the brain. But, 
in the generality of grammars, the primary 
form is either so imperfectly given, or so broken 
up and separated, as to defy a succinct and 
general view of the subject ; and, as in algebra, 
the student understands nothing till master of 
the whole. 

The rival works we are considering, both 
merit the praise of clearness ; and there can be 
no better proof that both writers understood 
their subject. But, concise as it is, and as a 
Turkish grammar out of Germany must be, 
the work of M. Jaubert differs from Mr. Da- 
vid’s. The former is more profound, the latter 
more practical: the first is for the philosopher, 
the second for the student. We reason and 
think with Jaubert, but we learn with Davids. 
The luminous comprehension of the one fits it 
for the philologists of France; the diversified 
conciseness of the other renders it invaluable to 
England and to Europe at this crisis. The 
body of both is excellent, but such are the 
characteristic differences; and it reflects the 
highest honour on the generous and learned 
Frenchman that he has ptaised the rival volume, 

and has avowedly adopted Mr. Davids’ idea 
of a vocabulary. In this portion, however, M. 
Jaubert has omitted the corresponding sounds 
of the Turkish, which are given by Davids in 
the English and French editions. 

It is curious, indeed, to compare the original 
and translation with each other on this head. 
The French better represents some, the English 
language, other sounds of oriental tongues. The 
system of vocalisation, therefore, partially dif] 





fers : and a comparison of the two would afford 
the surest means of obtaining the correct pro- 
nunciation of the Turkish. We must notice, 
also, that Mr. Davids’ work is evidently, from 
the’slightest inspection, compiled originally for 
his own use, as he proceeded in the study of 
Turkish, and afterwards corrected and enlarged 
from his matured experience. Such, we our- 
selves have ever found the most efficient 
means of progressing; for, while it omits su- 
perfluities, it brings all that is requisite before 
us at the time we most require it: it is ex- 
perience supplying, not subtlety theorising. 
Though following the general outline of Sir W. 
Jones’s grammar, Mr. Davids’ spirit was too 
earnest, and his attainments too sound, to be 
misled by the brilliant superficialities of that 
author, whose flowery work is rather a gulistan, 
than “a ladder to learning,” of the language 
it would teach. 

The early fate of this accomplished scholar 
prevented him, doubtless, from a severer scrutiny 
into the grounds of some few opinions, which 
we incline to question. To confine the desig- 
nation of J'atar to the Mongols would not only 
restrict a widely circulated epithet, but raise 
an obstacle to the view of history. The origin 
of the word is, in all probability, we had almost 
said unquestionably, not a proper name of 
prince, place, or river, as variously assigned to 
it, but a verb: arising, perhaps, from a substan- 
tive, if the general theory of this is correct, but 
a different substantive from that, the proper 
name referred to; though, as was usual in the 
case of approximating sounds with ancient na- 
tives, confounded with it. But the subject 
opens a field of boundless inquiry, into which 
we cannot enter. With errors so few, so 
trifling in themselves, and so generally received 
amongst the learned, it is scarcely possible to 
find another work of research in existence ; 
and the loss of him who first in England di- 
rected attention to a point of such archeologi- 
cal, philological, historical, and political inter- 
est, must be deeply deplored by every mind 
that contemplates the slow progress of research 
and the toils of learning, or, from the neglected 
and mouldering pages of earliest record, would 
yet seek to snatch the feeble traces not all 
obliterated by forgetfulness and time. 

From the valuable and amusing preliminary 
discourse our former reviews have extracted, 
we should almost fear, too largely, but that the 
fund is inexhaustible, lost as the source of 
amusement and information, and as the ground 
of thought.- The most cursory, and the most 
profound reader will there find amassed a trea- 
sure that elsewhere he might search for as 
collected in vain. A careful collation of the 
Chinese historians is a desideratum for our 
knowledge of antiquity. How long must we 
wait for the earliest and most interesting por- 
tion in the land of Staunton, Morrison, and 
Davis ? 

This French translation is beautifully got up, 
better and cheaper than the original English. 


the literal interpretation of the first chapter of 
Genesis.—* Two opposite errors have, I think, 
been committed by critics, with regard to the 
meaning of the word bara, created; the one, 
by those who asserted that it must in itself 
signify, ‘ created out of nothing ;’ the other, 
by those who-endeavoured, by aid of etymology, 
to shew that it must in itself signify, ‘ form- 
ation out of existing matter.’ In fact, neither 
is the case; nor am I aware of any language 
in which there is a word signifying necessarily 
* created out of nothing ;’ as, of course, on the 
other hand, no word, when used of the agency 
of God, would in itself imply the previous 
existence of matter. Thus, the English word 
create, by which lara is translated, expresses 
that the thing created received its existence 
from God, without in itself conveying whether 
God called that thing into existence outo f 
nothing, or no; for our very addition of the 
words * out of nothing,’ shews that the word 
Creation has not, in itself, that force: nor, 
indeed, when we speak of ourselves as creatures 
of God’s hand, do we at all mean that we were 
physically formed out of nothing. In like 
manner, whether dara should be paraphrased 
by ‘ created out of nothing’ (as far as we can 
comprehend these words), or, * gave a new and 
distinct state of existence to a substance already 
existing, must depend upon the context, the 
circumstances, or what God has elsewhere 
revealed, not upon the mere force of the word. 
This is plain, from its use in Gen. i. 27, of the 
creation of man, who, as we are instructed, 
chap. ii. 7, was formed ont of previously ex- 
isting matter, the ‘ dust of the ground.’ The 
word bara is, indeed, so far stronger than asah, 
made, in that bara can only be used with refer- 
ence to God, whereas asah may be applied to 
man. The difference is exactly that which 
exists in English between the words by which 
they are rendered, created and made. But this 
seems to me to belong rather to our mode of 
conception than to the subject itself; for 
making, when spoken of with reference to 
God, is equivalent to creating. The words, 
accordingly, bara, created; asah, made; yatsar, 
formed ; are used repeatedly by Isaiah, and are 
also employed by Ames, as equivalent to each 
other. Bara and asah express alike a formation 
of something new (de novo), something whose 
existence in this new state originated in, and 
depends entirely upon, the will of its creator or 
maker. Thus God speaks of Himself as the 
Creator, Loree, of the Jewish people, e.g. Isaiah, 
xliii. 1, 15; and a new event is spoken of un- 
der the same term as ‘ acreation,’ Numb. xvi. 
30, English version, ‘ If the Lord make a new 
thing:’ in the margin, Heb. ‘ create a crea- 
ture.’ Again, the Psalmist uses the same 
word, Ps. civ. 30, when describing the reno- 
vation of the face of the earth through the 
successive generations of living creatures, * Thou 
sendest forth thy spirit, they are created; and 
thou renewest the face of the earth.’ The ques- 
tion is popularly treated by Beusobre, ‘ Hist. de 
Manichei , tom. ii. lib. 5, c. 43; or, in a 





Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise. 
(Geology : concluded.) 
Tue following note which the professor gives 
us in the 22d page is important; and so curious, 
that we cannot refrain from presenting our 
readers with it :— 

“¢ T have much satisfaction in subjoining the 
following note by my friend, the regius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in Oxford, as it enables me to 
advance the very important sanction of He- 
brew criticism, in support of the interpretations 
by which we may reconcile the apparent diffi- 
culties arising from geological phenomena, with 


better spirit, by Petavius, Dogm. Theol. tom. 
iii. De Opificio sex Dierum,’ lib. 1, c. 1, § 8. 
After having continually re-read and studied 
| this account, I can come to no other result 
than that the words created and made are 
synonymous (although the former is to us the 
stronger of the two), and that, because they 
are so constantly interchanged; as, Gen. i. 
21, ‘ God created great whales:’ ver. 25, * God 
made the beasts of the earth ;’ ver. 26, * Let us 
make man ;’ ver. 27, ‘ So God created man.” 
At the same time, it is very probable that 





bara, created; as being the stropger word, was 
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selected to describe the first production of the 
heaven and the earth. The point, however, 
upon which the interpretation of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis appears to me really to turn is, 
whether the two first verses are merely a sum- 
mary statement of what is related in detail in 
the rest of the chapter, and a sort of intro- 
duction to it; or whether they contain an ac- 
count of an act of creation. And this last 
seems to me to be their true interpretation ; 
first, because there is no other account of the 
creation of the earth; secondly, the second 
verse describes the condition of the earth when 
so created, and thus prepares for the work of 
the six days ; but if they speak of any creation, 
it appears to me that this creation ‘ in the be- 
ginning ’ was previous to the six days, because, 
as you will observe, the creation of each day is 
preceded by the declaration that God said, or 
willed, that such things should be (‘ and God 
said’), and therefore the very form of the 
narrative seems to imply that the creation of 
the first day began when these words are first 
used, i.e. with the creation of light in ver. 3. 
The time, then, of the creation in ver. 1, ap- 
pears to me not to be defined: we are told only 
what alone we are concerned with, that all 
things were made by God. Nor is this any 
new opinion. Many of the fathers (they are 
quoted by Petavius, /.c. c. 11. ¢i. -viii.) sup- 
posed the two first verses of Genesis to contain 
an account of a distinct and prior act of crea- 
tion ; some, as Augustine, Theoret, and others, 
that of the creation of matter ; others, that of 
the elements; others, again (and they the most 
numerous), imagine that, not these visible 
heavens, but what they think to be called else- 
where the ‘highest heavens,’ the ‘ heaven of 
heavens,’ are here spoken of, our visible heavens 
being related to have been created on the 
second day. Petavius himself regards the light 
as the only act of creation of the first day 
(c. vii. ‘ De Opere prime Diei, i. e. Luce’), con- 
sidering the two first verses as a summary of 
the account of creation which was about to fol- 
low, and a general declaration that all things 
were made by God. Episcopius again, and 
others, thought that the creation and fall of 
the bad angels took place in the interval here 
spoken of: and misplaced as such speculations 
are, still they begin to shew that it is natural 
to suppose that a considerable interval may 
have taken place between the creation related 
in the first verse of Genesis and that of which 
an account is given in the third and following 
verses. Accordingly, in some old editions of 
the English Bible, where there is no division 
into verses, you actually find a break at the 
end of what is now the second verse; and in 
Luther’s Bible (Wittenburg, 1557) you have in 
addition the figure 1 placed against the third 
verse, as being the beginning of the account of 
the creation on the first day. This, then, is just 
the sort of confirmation which one wished for ; 
because, though one would shrink from the 
impiety of bending the language of God’s book 
to any other than its obvious meaning, we can- 
not help fearing lest we might be unconsciously 
influenced by the floating opinions of our own 
day, and therefore turn the more anxiously to 
those who explained Holy Scripture before 
these theories existed. You must allow me to 
add, that I would not define further. We 
know nothing of creation, nothing of ultimate 


causes, nothing of space, except what is bound-| beds 


ed by actual existing bodies; nothing of time, 
but what is limited by the revolution of those 
bodies. I should be very sorry to appear to 
dogmatise upon that, of which it requires very 
little reflection or reverence to confess that 





we are necessarily ignorant. ‘ Hardly do we 
guess aright of things that are upon earth, and 
with labour do we find the things that are 
before us; but the things that are in heaven 
who hath searched out ?? — Wisdom, ix. 16.— 
E. B. Pusey.’ ” 

We shall not quote further from this part of 
the work, and we have purposely refrained 
from attempting to shew the successive steps of 
the Professor’s argument, as, had we done so, 
we must have extracted the whole chapter. 
All we wish is, if possible, to tempt our readers 
to address themselves to the perusal of the work 
itself, assuring them, that the gratification they 
will derive will amply repay them. After set- 
tling the point between geology and sacred 
history, Dr. Buckland next proceeds to notice 
the several rocks, stratified and unstratified, 
and gives an adrairable detail of the various 
organic remains found in each. We can only 
present our readers with a few extracts, con- 
fined to the coal formation, than which scarcely 
any part of the earth’s surface subserves so 
much the comfort and luxury of man. 

‘* Some idea may be formed of the vegetation 
which prevailed during the deposition of the 
upper strata of the transition series, from the 
figures represented in our first plate. In the 
inferior regions of this series plants are few 
in number, and principally marine; but in 
its superior regions the remains of land plants 
are accumulated in prodigious quantities, and 
preserved in a state which gives them a high 
and two-fold importance ; first, as illustrating 
the history of the earliest vegetation that ap- 
peared upon our planet, and the state of climate 
and geological changes which then prevailed :* 
secondly, as affecting, in no small degree, the 
actual condition of the human race. The strata 
in which these vegetable remains have been 
collected together in such vast abundance, have 
been justly designated by the name of the car- 
boniferous order, or great coal formation. (See 
Conybeare and Phillips’ * Geology of England 
and Wales,’ book 3.) It is in this formation, 
chiefly, that the remains of plants of a former 
world have been preserved and converted into 
beds of mineral coal; having been transported 
to the bottom of former seas, and estuaries, or 
lakes, and buried in beds of sand and mud, 
which have since been changed into sandstone 
and shale.t Besides this coal, many strata of 
the carboniferous order contain subordinate beds 
of a rich argillaceous iron ore, which the near 
position of the coal renders easy of reduction to 
a metallic state ; and this reduction is further 
facilitated by the proximity of limestone, which 
is requisite as a flux to separate the metal from 
the ore, and usually abounds in the lower regions 
of the carboniferous strata. A formation that is 
at once the vehicle of two such valuable mineral 
productions as coal and iron, assumes a place of 
the first importance among the sources of benefit 





* «« The nature of these vegetables, and their relations 
to existing species, will be considered in a future chapter.” 

t ‘* The most characteristic type that exists in this 
country of the general condition and circumstances of the 
strata composing the great carboniferous order, is found in 
the northof England. It appears, from Mr. Forster's sec- 
tion of the strata from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to Cross 
Fell, in Cumberland, that their united thickness along this 
line exceeds 4000 feet. This enormous mass is composed 
of alternating beds of shale, or ind d clay, sand 
limestone, and coal: the coal is most abundant in the 
upper part of the series, near Newcastle and Durham, and 
the limestone predominates towards the lower part; the 
ndividual strata, enumerated by Forster, are thirty-two 
of coal, sixty-two ofsandstone, seventeen of limestone, 
one intruding bed of ip and one hundred and twenty- 
eight beds of shaleand clay. The animal remains hitherto 
noticed in the limestone beds, are almost exclusively ma- 
rine; hence, we infer, that these strata were deposited at 
the bottom of the sea. The fresh-water shells that occur 
occasionally in the upper regions of this great series, shew 
that these more recent portions of the coal formation were 











to mankind ; and this benefit is the direct result 
of physical changes which affected the earth at 
those remote periods of time when the first 
forms of vegetable life appeared upon its sur- 
face. The important uses of coal and iron in 
administering to the supply of our daily wants, 
give to every individual amongst us, in almost 
every moment of our lives, a personal concern, 
of which but few are conscious, in the geological 
events of these very distant eras. We are all 
brought into immediate connexion with the ve- 
getation that clothed the ancient earth, before 
one-half of its actual surface had yet been 
formed. The trees of the primeval forests have 
not, like modern trees, undergone decay, yield- 
ing back their elements to the soil and atmos- 
phere by which they had been nourished ; but, 
treasured up in subterranean storehouses, have 
been transformed into enduring beds of coal, 
which, in these later ages, have become to man 
the sources of heat, and light, and wealth. My 
fire now burns with fuel, and my lamp is shining 
with the light of gas, derived from coal that has 
been buried for countless ages in the deep and 
dark recesses of the earth. We prepare our 
food, and maintain our forges and furnaces, 
and the power of our steam-engines, with the 
remains of plants of ancient forms and extinct 
species, which were swept from the earth ere 
the formation of the transition strata was com. 
pleted. Our instruments of cutlery, the tools 
of our mechanics, and the countless machines 
which we construct, by the infinitely varied ap- 
plications of iron, are derived from ore for the 
most part coeval with, or more ancient than the 
fuel by the aid of which we reduce it to its 
metallic state, and apply it to innumerable uses 
in the economy of human life.. Thus, from the 
wreck of forests that waved upon the surface 
of the primeval lands, and from ferruginous 
mud that was lodged at the bottom of the 
primeval waters, we derive our chief supplies of 
coal and iron; those two fundamental elements 
of art and industry, which contribute, more than 
any other mineral production of the earth, to 
increase the riches, and multiply the comforts, 
and ameliorate the condition, of mankind.” 

The following extract is important; and we 
trust that the hint which the Professor gives 
will not be thrown away— 

* As there is no reproduction of coal in this 
country, since no natural causes are now in 
operation to form other beds of it; whilst, 
owing to the regular increase of our population, 
and the new purposes to which the steam-en- 
gine is continually applied, its consumption is 
advancing at a rapidly accelerating rate ; it is of 
most portentous interest to a nation that has 
so large a portion of its inhabitants dependent 
for existence on machinery, kept in action only 
by the use of coal, to economise this precious 
fuel. I cannot, therefore, conclude this inter- 
esting subject without making some remarks 
upon a practice which can only be viewed in 
the light of a national calamity, demanding the 


deposited in water that was either brackish or entirely 
fresh. It has lately been shewn, that fresh-water deposits 
occur, also, occasionally, in the lower regions of the carbo- 
niferous series. (See Dr. Hibbert’s account of the lime- 
stone of Burdie House, near Edinburgh; Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xiii.; and Professor 
Phillips’s notice of fresh-water shells of the genus Unio, in 
the lower part of the coal series of Yorkshire; London Phil. 
Mag. Nov. 1832, 349.) The causes which collected these 
vegetables in beds, thus piled above each other, and sepa- 
rated by strata of vast thickness, composed of drifted sand 
and clay, receive illustration from the manner in which 
drifted timber from the existing forests of America, is now 
accumulated in the estuaries of the great rivers of that con- 
tinent, particularly in the estuary of the Mississippi, and on 
the River Mackenzie.—See Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 
3d edit., vol. iii., book iii., ch. xv.; and Professor Phillips's 
article Gevleey, in Encyclopedia Metropolitana, part 87, 
Pp. 596." 
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attention of the legislature. We have, during 
many years, witnessed the disgraceful and al- 
most incredible fact, that more than a million 
chaldrons perannum, being nearly one-third part 
of the best coals produced by the mines near New- 
castle, have been condemned to wanton waste, 
on a fiery heap perpetually blazing near the 
mouth of almost every coal-pit in that district. 
This destruction originated mainly in certain 
legislative enactmerts, providing that coal in 
London should be sold, and the duty upon it 
be rated, by measure, and not by weight. The 
smaller coal is broken, the greater the space it 
flls ; it became, therefore, the interest of every 
cealer in coal to buy it of as large a size, and to 
sell it of ax small a size as he was able. This 
competied the proprietors of the coal-mines to 
send the large coal only to market, and to con- 
sign the small coal to destruction. In the year 
.830, the attention of parliament was called to 
shese evils; and, pursuant to the report of a 
committee, the duty on coal was repealed, and 
coal directed to be sold by weight instead of 
measure. The effect of this change has been, 
that a considerable quantity of coal is now 
shipped for the London market in the state in 
which it comes from the pit; that, after landing 
the cargo, the small coal is separated by screen- 
ing from the rest, and answers as fuel, for 
various ordinary purposes, as well as much of 
the coal which was sold in London before the 
alteration of the law. The destruction of coals 
on the fiery heaps near Newcastle, althongh 
diminished, still goes on, however, to a fright- 
ful extent, that ought not to be permitted ; 
since the inevitable consequence of this prac- 
tice, if allowed to continue, must be, in no long 
space of time, to consume all the beds nearest 
to the surface, and readiest of access to the 
coast ; and thus enhance the price of coal in 
those parts of England which depend upon the 
coal-field of Newcastle for their supply; and, 
finally, to exhaust this coal-field at a period, 
nearer by at least one-third than that to which 
it would last if wisely economised. (See Re- 
port of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the state of the Coal Trade, 1830, 
page 242, and Bakewell’s Introduction to Geo- 
logy, 1833, pp. 183 and 543.) We are all fully 
aware of the impolicy of needless legislative 
interference; but a broad line has been drawn 
by nature between commodities annually or 
periodically reproduced by the soil on its sur- 
face, and that subterranean treasure, and sus- 
taining foundation of industry, which is laid by 
nature in strata of mineral coal, whose amount 
is limited, and which, when once exhausted, is 
gone for ever. As the law most justly inter- 
feres to prevent the wanton destruction of life 
and property, it should seem, also, to be its duty 
to prevent all needless waste of mineral fuel ; 
since the exhaustion of this fuel would irre- 
coverably paralyse the industry of millions. 
The tenant of the soil may neglect or cultivate 
his lands, and dispose of his produce, as caprice 
or interest may dictate ; the surface of his fields 
is not consumed, but remains susceptible of 
tillage by his successor; had he the physical 
power to annihilate the land, and thereby in- 
flict an irremediable injury upon posterity, the 
legislature would justly interfere to prevent 
such destruction of the future resources of the 
nation. This highly favoured country has been 
enriched with mineral treasures, in her strata of 
coal, incomparably more precious than mines of 
silver or of gold. From these sustaining sources 
of industry and wealth let us help ourselves 
abundantly, and liberally enjoy these precious 
gifts of the Creator ; but let us not abuse them, 
nor, by wilful neglect and wanton waste, destroy 


the foundations of the industry of future gene- 
rations. Might not an easy remedy for this 
evil be found in a legislative enactment, that 
all coals from the ports of Northumberland and 
Durham should be shipped in the state in 
which they come from the pit, and forbidding, 
by high penalties, the screening of any sea- 
borne coals before they leave the port at which 
they are embarked? A law of this kind would 
at once terminate that ruinous competition 
among the coal-owners, which has urged them 
to vie with each other in the wasteful destruc- 
tion of small coal, in order to increase the pro- 
fits of the coal-merchants, and gratify the 
preference for large coals on the part of rich 
consumers ; and would also afford the public a 
supply of coals of every price and quality, which 
the use of the screen would enable him to ac- 
commodate to the demands of the various classes 
of the community. A further consideration of 
national policy should prompt us to consider, 
how far the duty of supporting our commercial 
interests, and of husbanding the resources of 
posterity, should permit us to allow any exten- 
sive exportation of coal from a densely peopled 
manufacturing country like our own; a large 
proportion of whose present wealth is founded 
on machinery, which can be kept in action only 
by the produce of our native coal-mines, and 
whose prosperity can never survive the period 
of their exhaustion.” 

We have now endeavoured to give our read- 
ers a fair specimen of the work: we may, how- 
ever, take another opportunity of directing 
their attention more particularly to certain por- 
tions of it; and at present conclude, with offer- 
ing our sincere congratulation to the learned 
author, for the production of, if not the best, at 
least one of the best and most interesting trea- 
tises of the series. The plates are of the most 
costly description; and must nearly, if not en- 
tirely, have absorbed Dr. Buckland’s portion of 
Lord Bridgewater’s legacy. 





The Holy Wells of Ireland; containing an 
authentic Account of those various Places of 
Pilgrimage and Penance, which are still 
annually visited by thousands of the Roman 
Catholic Peasantry; with a minute Descrip- 
tion of the Patterns and Stations periodically 
held in various Districts of Ireland. By 
— Dixon Hardy, M.R.I.A. Dublin, 

836. 

Ir Mr. Hardy had fulfilled the promise held 

out by his title-page, which we have copied, we 

believe that he might have presented us with a 

folio volume of 660 pages, instead of a pamphlet 

of 66. This little work is made up of extracts 
from the publications of Inglis, Crofton Croker, 

Carleton, and Barrow; with some original 

communications, respecting the superstitious 

ceremonies still practised in Ireland, and which 
connect themselves with wells, lakes, caves, 
rocks, and other local objects. These are 
accompanied by illustrative woodcuts, and 
linked together by remarks from the pen of 

Mr. Hardy; who seriously calls the attention of 

the Christian public of Great Britain to prac- 

tices that not only degrade, but demoralise, the 

Irish peasantry. 

The account of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 
an island in Lough Dearg, in the north of 
Ireland, would, if completely treated, with its 
historical and lit erary associations, form one of 
the most curious. pieces of history of the human 
mind that could be written. We are assured, 
by good authority, that the pilgrims who 
resorted to St. ‘Patrick’s Purgatory, in the year 
1835, numbered! no less than thirteen thousand ! 





and this in the nineteenth century ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Walton’s Complete Angler. Parts X., XI. 
XII. (the latter a double Part). 

Mr. PickEertneG has splendidly fulfilled his 
conditions with the public. The original notes 
and memoirs, by Sir Harris Nicolas, are worthy 
of that diligent and able antiquary, and of the 
subject. Nothing can excel the appropriateness 
and beauty of the illustrations after Stothard 
and Inskipp. As a miscellany, reflecting the 
timesias well as the author, the whole work is 
one of infinite attraction. 

The Church of England Quarterly Review, 
No. I. London, Pickering ; Cambridge, 
Deighton ; Oxford, Parker; Dublin, Milli- 
ken; Edinburgh, Laing and Forbes. 

Mucu learning and talent are displayed by 
our new contemporary, who has taken up the 
cause of the church with a strong and zealous 
hand. Among the articles is one of a literary 
character, on Lord Brougham’s. “‘ Introduction 
to Paley ;” and a rather long but literarily in- 
teresting one, on the Sacred Poetry and Poets 
of England. 

Philosophy and Religion, with their mutual 
Bearings comprehensively considered, and 
satisfactorily determined on clear and scien- 
tific Principles. By W. Brown Galloway. 
&vo. Pp. 544. Lond. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

WE have only time this week to notice a per- 

formance of very great ability, and by a ve 

young author. His work reflects honour bot! 
on himself and his school (Glasgow) ; but it 
requires a degree of attention which induces 
us to defer remark altogether till we have fully 
examined it. 


Birmingham and its Vicinity, as a Maunfacturing and 
Commercial District, by W. Hawkes Smith. 8vo. (Lon- 
don, Tilt; Birmingham, Radclyffes and Co.; Showell; 
Drake.)—A complete and useful account of this celebrated 
manufacturing town : it merited such a record of its prin- 
cipal features, manufactures, &c. &c.; and the author 
has diligently executed his task. A number of well-ex- 
ecuted plates add to the value of his descriptive labour. 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, Vol. II. (London, 
Moxon.)—This volume contains the Miscellaneous Son- 
nets; a rich treasure of English poesy. 

The Life of Alcuin, by Dr. F. Lorenzo Halle; translated 
from the German by J. May Slee. 12mo. Pp. 282. (Lon- 
don, Hurst.)—Few individuals deserve better than Alcuin 
to be rescued from the shadowy mass of eminent men who 
illuminated a darker age, and set before us as an object 
for undivided attention. The great influence and im- 
portance which marked his career are ably traced; and 
the period of Charlemagne is curiously illustrated by the 
whole tenor of his life. 

La Hougue Bie de Hambie, a Tradition of Jersey; with 
Historical, Genealogical, and Topographical Notes, by J. 
Bulkeley, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. (London, Whittaker.)— 
This producto is so strangely mixed, that we must re- 
commend Vol. I. to romance readers for a very romantic 
story of De Hambie, a —— of Robert Duke of 
Normandy, near the middle of the 11th century; and the 
2d to antiquaries, for a collection of very curious notes. 
The illustrations are no less so. 

A Treatise on Penmanship, by W. Dove. 4to. (London, 
Simpkin and Marshal: Huddersfield, Dewhurst.)\—An 
excellent book of instruction, full of good advice and use- 
ful lessons for beauty in writing. 

Captain Marryat’s Novels, Vol. I. Peter Simple. (Lon- 
don, Saunders and Ottley.)—A new edition of these 

ular works, with illustrations. In the first instance, the 
latter do not appear to us to be worthy of the captain’s 
sea-scenes: they are but indifferently executed. 

Theological Library, Vol. XIV. (London, Rivingtons.) 
—Biographies of the early fathers, with a portrait of 
Polycarp, make an interesting volume of this valuable 
series. 

Testimonies of Heathen and Christian Writers of the First 
Two Centuries to the Truth and Power of the Gospel, by 
the Rev. T. Browne, Pp. 170. (London, Rivingtons.) 
— Selected and sep i from several large works, the 
testimonies to the early progress of the truths of Christ- 
ianity, here thrown together in a popular little volume, 
well merit the encouragement of the religious world. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
DISCOVERY IN SCIENCE. 


Our readers will see, from our weekly list of 
scientific meetings, that those of the Royal 
Institution commence for the season on Friday 





next. Always interesting, we believe we may 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





truly announce, that the oy of this session 
will produce matter of higher importance than 
has recently been brought under the notice of 
the philosophers of England. Few persons in 
this country are aware of the remarkable 
labours of Professor Mossotti, of Corfu. This 
gentleman has, we ate informed, by recent 
clever and deep investigation, shewn that it 
is probable the phenomena of electric attraction 
and repulsion, with the attraction of aggrega- 
tion and the attraction of gravitation, may be 
reduced to one simple law, as much more uni- 
versal than gravitation as these three sets of 
effects exceed those of gravity alone! This 
novel and extraordinary proposition will be 
developed in its most popular form by our 
distinguished countryman, Faraday ; and our 
scientific friends will, therefore, anticipate, with 
us, that Friday is likely to form an epoch in 
the history of the Newtonian theory. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

TuHE Secre on the Metallurgical History of 
Iron. Part I1—_Mr. Aikin, suffering by an 
attack of influenza, did not finish the illustra- 
tion. His remarks were chiefly confined to 
the manufacture and properties of Indian iron. 
In India, iron was manufactured from the 
earliest period; and the manufacture is still 
pursuedin its primeval rudeness. Thefarnaces 
are all of the same construction, simple, and 
ill-adapted for the process: in the smaller, 
fusion lasts six hours, in the larger, twelve. 
The Indian smelter, with his rude apparatus, 
cannot smelt iron-stone, though abundant in 
various parts of the Indian territory, with any 
thing like a remunerating profit: hence it is 
not followed to a great extent. The fuel em- 
ployed is charcoal, made from the bamboo ; — 
this gigantic grass furnishing the fittest sub- 
stance for that purpose. The process of smelt- 
ing has been sometimes dispensed with here. 
The Sultan Tippoo, being once sadly in want 
of cannon-balls, and unable to obtain a suffi- 
cient quantity, set some of his people to the 
hammering of crude iron, and so supplied the 
want. Amongst the many specimens of iron 
which were exhibited, there was one from Cey- 
lon, part of which had been forged by a member 
of the Society, who had also made a rivet-nut 
out of it; that being the best test for trying 
the tenacity of the material, which proved to 
be of excellent quality. Iron was found in 
plenty in that island, and iron-works were 
established under the auspices of the last go- 
vernor; but they failed, in consequence of 
financial difficulties, and had since been aban- 
doned. The secretary then described the 
ancient furnaces of Styria — a country famous 
for the excellence of its iron. He then pointed 
out the difficulties of reducing manganesian 
steel to iron; but, owing to the cause men- 
tioned above, the remaining branches of the 
illustration were postponed until another oc- 
casion. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Srr Jonn Barrow, Bart. in the chair.—Mem- 
bers were elected, and several donations an- 
nounced. Read, Letter from Mr. Willshire, 
dated XV re, 28th November, 1836, in 
which the writer states, he has much pleasure 
in acquainting the Society, that Mr. Davidson 
started from Wednoon on the 9th November, 
on his journey to Timbuctoo, with a guard of 
thirty horsemen, accompanied by the eldest son 
of the Sheick of Wednoon, to pass him through 
that district to Yeisst, and Sheick Mohammed 
El Abd of the Tajacanths, under whose pro- 
tection, and some picked men of the tribe, he 





travels across the desert of Sahara to Timbuc- 
too. Mr. Willshire was in hourly expectation 
of receiving letters from Mr. Davidson, which 
he promised to write before he sets out from 
Yeisst ; after which, it is very doubtful if any 
further intelligence of him will be received 
until his arrival at Timbuctoo, as the party will 
avoid the Cafila track, and push on straight for 
Arowan. Every possible precaution had been 
taken by Sheick Beyrook for the personal safety 
of Mr. Davidson in crossing the desert; of 
whose success Mr. Willshire expresses the 
greatest confidence. Read also, Extract of a 
letter, received from Swan River, dated 22d 
May, 1836, addressed to Major Irwin. It is 
from Mr. Moore, the judge-advocate, and de- 
scribes his discoveries to the N.N.E. of Perth, 
Swan River, in the month above mentioned. 
Mr. Moore, it appears, had made an excursion 
to the N.N.E. for ninety miles, and had dis- 
covered another river, with an extensive country 
of rich pasture land beyond it, as far as the eye 
could reach—decidedly the best he had seen in 
the colony; he traced it down towards the sea, 
for about eighty miles, and then returned, 
having been out eleven days: he was only 
accompanied by one policeman and a native ; 
the force was too small for him to attempt any 
thing more, and the time allowed him by the 
governor had expired. The natives he met 
with were friendly ; the communications, how- 
ever, which he held with them, have induced 
him to come to the conclusion, that there is a 
great inland lake in the interior, so large, that 
they conceive it the terminus of the country— 
that it runs north and south, and that they 
cannot see across it. On his return, having 
stated his surmises, reports confirmatory came 
to him, among the rest from Drummond’s sons, 
who had heard of such a salt inland sea from 
the natives, so large, that if a man in the prime 
of life were to walk round it, he would be gray 
before his return (such was their idea of its 
size) ; that there were many rivers falling into 
it; that the winds were high, and the waves 
large upon it ; the beach sandy, like that of the 
sea. Mr. Moore was so fully impressed with 
the idea of such a lake existing, that he had 
determined to apply for permission of the 
governor to make an expedition in search 
of it. The natives say, it would not take 
many moons to enable them to go and re- 
turn; from the writer’s calculations, this 
would give a distance of between 400 and 
500 miles to it: too much to be undertaken 
by an individual, at his own expense; but, as 
the question is one of great importance to the 
colony, and also in a geographical view, it 
would be well worth the attention, observes the 
judge-advocate, of the Geographical Society ; 
and it is probable they would give funds to 
assist in the enterprise, if applied to. It is 
suggested that a few camels, taken in such an 
adventure, would be more useful than horses, 


‘on account of their not requiring such regular 


‘supplies of water, carrying more luggage, and 
travelling with greater rapidity. Suppose the 
expedition to consist of twelve persons, viz. 
five gentlemen, four policemen, and three 
natives, they should push forward 250 miles to 
the north-east from their starting-place (say, 
head of the Swan) ; this, at twenty-five miles 
‘per day, would occupy ten days. They should 
then form a resting-place, and a depdt for pro- 
visions, where one gentleman, two policemen, 
and a native, should remain; whilst two gen- 
‘tlemen, a policeman, and a native, should push 
on from thence due north 200 miles, or 
eight days, and a like force proceed due east 
‘the same distance; then fall back upon their 








supplies, if their provisions are exhausted, and 
no discovery made; but, if their provisions 
lasted, and game should be found plentiful on 
the way, to keep pushing forwards, in their 
respective directions, so long as they, from 
circumstances, should deem it expedient. The 
writer, after making some allowances, states, 
that such a party would be able to make 500 
miles to the N.N.E. of Perth, and 500 to the 
E.N.E. in about two months. He does not 
think any of the natives ever went so far, and 
that, if it has been seen by them, this long- 
conjectured lake would be found within that 
distance. There was, likewise, read a letter 
from Captain Alexander, dated Clan William, 
200 miles north of Cape Town, 27th Sept. 1836. 
At this place the gallant officer arrived a week 
prior to the date of his letter, on his way to 
the Damara country. In a day or two, after 
some necessary repairs of the wagon were com- 
pleted, and the oxen rested, he intended to 
resume his journey: his next halt would pro- 
bably be the missionary station at Kamiesberg. 
He left Cape Town on the 10th, and the first 
week his party had many difficulties to con- 
tend against, but they afforded the travellers 
excellent lessons. The wagon was very heavy, 
much rain fell, and the roads were full of mud- 
holes: in one of these holes they remained 
stuck fast two nights. After many accidents 
and delays, with swollen rivers, &c. they crossed 
the Berg river, and since that have got on 
smoothly. Captain Alexander visited the cedar 
mounts in this neighbourhood, and was about 
to inspect a Bushman’s cave, with rude draw- 
ings in it: he, also, intended to see the mouths 
of the Elephant’s and Orange rivers, and one 
or two undescribed bays.—Sir John Barrow 
had great pleasure in stating to the meeting, 
that the expedition under Lieutenants Grey 
and Lushington into Australia, had now re- 
ceived the sanction and support of the Ad- 
miralty. 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Hulsean Dissertation.—The following is the subject of 
the Hulsean dissertation for the present year:—“« To 
compare the evidence, which Christians of the present 
age have for the truth of the Gospel, with that which the 
first converts possessed.” —Cambridge Chron. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

TuuRspay evening.—A highly philosophical 
paper by Dr. Ritchie, being an attempt to 
account for the actual discrepance in sound, 
and that in theory, was read. The effects of 
the prevailing influenza were, however, so 
overpowering, that the paper could neither be 
distinctly read nor heard, aud our reporter 
was unable to note distinctly consecutive sen- 
tences of the author’s communication. Thus 
much, however, he is able to state with cer- 
tainty,—that Dr. Ritchie differs from Laplace, 
whose theory on the subject the doctor con- 
siders unfounded. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hamiron in the chair.— Mr. Akerman 
éxhibited a small bronze bottle found at Autun, 
in France; it was curiously ornamented, and 
apparently belonged to the best period of Ro- 
man art. The Rev. Mr. Ellercomb commu- 
nicated a memoir written by Mr. Pearsall, on @ 
horrible instrument of death, called the Virgin, 
by which persons were privately despatched, 
after being condemned by the old irresponsible 
tribunals in Germany: one had been stated to 
have been erected at Nuremburg, in 1533; but, | 
after a careful search there, Mr. Pearsall found 
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no ‘*Virgin,” although he met with the remains 
of a rack, and other instruments of torture. 
Part of the memoir being read, the remainder 
was postponed. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.; British Architects, 8 p.m.; 
Medico-botanico Anniversary, 8 p.M.{ Marylebone (Mr. 
Hemming on the art of Embossing Paper), 8} P.M. ; 
Russell Institution, (on Geology, by T. Webster, Esq., 
and five a 

Tuesday. — nzan, 8 p.m.; Horticultural, 2 p.M.; 
Civil Engineers, Anniversary, 7 P.M. 

‘ednesday. — Geological, 8} pim.; Society of Arts, 74 
p.m, ; Southwark Literary, (Mr. Phillips on our Nationa! 
Melodies), 8 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 8}; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
Islington Literary (Mr. Goadby on the Anatomy of 
Insects, illustrated by the a Microscope), 7} 
p.M.3 Russell Institution (Dr. M. Truman on the Com- 
parative Physiology of Respiration). 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m. 

Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, 2 P.M. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Domestic Architecture, in the Tudor Style; 
selected from Buildings erected after the 
Designs, and under the Superintendence, of 
P. F. Robinson, Architect, F.A.S., F.G.S., 
&c. Williams. 

Turis is the first of an intended series of pub- 
lications on the subject. It describes and ex- 
hibits alterations and additions recently made, 
by Mr. Robinson, in the house of J. H. Vivian, 
Esq. M.P., near Swansea; and, certainly, if 
we may judge from two of the plates—the one 
representing the original form of the mansion, 
and the other, its present condition,—it has 
been vastly improved, not only in commodious- 
ness, but in that picturesque appearance which 
is the distinguishing character of old English 
architecture. The plates, which shew the 
changes that have been made in the interior of 
the edifice, are highly curious and interesting. 


The History and Antiquities of Haddon Hall: 
illustrated by Thirty-two highly finished Draw- 
ings ; with an Account of the Hallinits present 
State. By S. Rayner. Derby, Moseley; 
London, Weale. 

Tuts is the first Part of Mr. Rayner’s work. 

** It consists of a review of the history of Had- 

don, from the original grant of the territorial 

domain, by William the Norman, to his natural 
son, William Peverell ; the subsequent transfer 
of the property from the family of the first 
grantee to the Avenells, the Vernons, and the 
family of the present noble owner, the Duke of 

Rutland; with accounts of such individuals 

among the successive proprietors as were at all 

distinguished on account of their talents or 
offices ; and notices of all those national events 
in which they were concerned. The second 

Part will comprise a description of the house 

in its present state, with such information as 

can be collected relative to the periods at which 
different portions of it were erected.” 

The lithographic views of this ancient and 
singularly curious and picturesque edifice, are 
from sketches by Mr. Cattermole, some of 
which were noticed in the Literary Gazette, 
when they were exhibited at the Gallery of the 
Society of Painters in Water-colours. In trans- 
ferring them to stone, Mr. Rayner has been 
very successful in preserving their spirited and 
masterly character. It is due to all varties to 
mention, that Mr. Rayner states, that “ the 
sketches were presented to him, without any 
remuneration, at a time when more than one 
publisher was negociating for the purchase of 
them,” In these sordid days, such an anecdote 
is peculiarly pleasing. The getting-up of the 





work, which has been lithographed and printed 
at Derby, does great credit to the taste of that 
town. 


Twenty-one Views in Belfast and its Neigh- 
bourhood. Dublin, Hardy; London, Groom. 
bridge. 

ENGRAVINGS in wood, possessing little or no 
merit as works of art, but interesting, as shew- 
ing the growing prosperity and importance of 
the metropolis of the north of Ireland. They 
are accompanied by a brief historical record of 
the town of Belfast. 


Down Charge.—The Gamekeeper’s Stable. 
Painted by A. Cooper, R.A.; engraved by 
T. Bromley. White. 

Two as pretty little prints of the kind as ever 
were engraved. Mr. Cooper’s merits, as a 
painter of animals, are too well known to 
require any eulogium from us ; and Mr. Brom- 
ley has entered fully into the character and 
spirit of the originals. To any sporting friend 
we cannot imagine a more agreeable present. 


The Father Confessor ; or, The New Year's 


Gift. J. Knight. 
On, fie! A double entendre! Very clever, 
however. 





MUSIC. 
VOCAL SOCIETY. 

TuE fifth season commencd on Monday night, 
with a selection of a highly popular cast, if we 
may judge from the unprecedented number of 
encores which occurred during the evening. 
The madrigals were as delightful and a8 cor- 
dially received as ever. The first was Wilbye’s 
charming one, ‘* Sweet honey-sucking bees ;” 
the other (a new one), ‘‘ Come, gentle swains,”” 
from the T'riumphs of Oriana. The name of 
the composer, Cavendish, is not so well known 
as, judging from this specimen, it deserves to 
be. As regards one item in the bill, we cannot 
forbear remarking, that the Vocal Society 
ought not to administer to a taste that can be 
gratified by any thing so puerile and common- 
place as the music (?) of Sir J. Stevenson’s 
round, ‘* Come, buy my cherries.”” We never 
expected to have heard such a thing in a 
concert-room,—least of all, in the concert-room 
of the Vocal Society. The glees were admi- 
rably performed, and warmly applauded. Mo- 
zart’s noble choral motet, with the English 
version, by Mr. E. Taylor, ** O praise the 
Lord!’ was an especial treat. Among the 
songs, Purcell’s “ I attempt from love’s sick- 
ness to fly” shone pre-eminent. Mr. Hobbs 
evinced no less good taste in selecting than 
sound judgment in singing it with correctness 
and simplicity ; and he was duly rewarded, b 

a hearty and unanimous encore. All that the 
singer lacked was a spice of that fervour which 
animated the poet and composer. Horn’s 
song, ‘“‘ Come, mariner, down in the deep,” is 
a pretty affair enough for a drawing-room, but 
hardly possesses raciness and vigour sufficient 
to recommend it to a classical concert. Miss 
Hawes displayed the well-trained musician, by 
—— her embellishments on the repetition 
of this song. In Mozart’s scena, * Mi tradi,” 
Mrs. Seguin succeeded so far as physical force 
was required ; but in the nicer shades of ex- 
pression—in the transitions from indignation 
to tenderness, she was by no means effective. 
Her voice was also distressingly loud and over- 
powering in Winter’s lovely duet, ‘ Vaghi 
colli.” This lady, who is a correct, and, in 
many essential respects, a most valuable per- 
former, appeared, on this evening, to forget 








that the Hanover Square Rooms and the 
King’s Theatre are not precisely alike, as re- 
gards the volume of sound required to fill 
them. Among the solo performers, we must 
not forget the veteran Bellamy, who executed 
a song from one of Handel’s operas with a 
degree of spirit and energy that could hardly 
have been expected from one who has wit- 
nessed two commemorations of the great com- 
poser. After the first part of the concert, Mr. 
Eliason performed some variations on the 
violin, which gave him an opportunity of dis- 
playing considerable execution in the modern 
school of difficulty and new effects. The con- 
cert was of so reasonable a length as to be over 
at an early hour, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous encores. This is good: a musical feast 
should never amount to a surfeit. Q. 





DRAMA. 

Adelphi.— A new farce, from the pen of 
Mr. Coyne, entitled, The Humours of an 
Election, was produced here on Monday, with 
good effect. It introduced ‘* glorious John” 
as a parish overseer, and we hardly ever saw 
him more funny, or more perfect. Mrs. Stir- 
ling, as a young lady who wishes her sweet- 
heart returned for the borough of Puddlewell, 
was very good; but the chief novel feature 
was Mr. Fitzgerald, whose imitations of O’Con- 
nell were excellent. He preserved all the ori- 
ginality of the agitator, without offending the 
politics of any one; and Whig, Tory, and 
Liberal, joined in a hearty laugh at his per- 
sonation. Mr. F., on the stage, is remarkably 
like O’C. in every thing except height and age. 
The piece is full of capital équivoque, but rather 
too long. We have no doubt that it will draw 
bumpers for some time, for it is a treat that we 
recommend our readers not to miss. 

Queen’s Theatre.—A new piece, called 
Caspar Hauser, with beautiful sceriery and 
good acting throughout, introduced,on Monday, 
Mr. Hill, the Yankee Pedler, in a new cha- 
racter, as a Dr. Lot Whittle ; in which he loses 
none of his former celebrity. His jokes are 
capital, and the quaint way in which he tells 
his stories keeps the audience in a continual 
roar. Miss Grey played Caspar, a half-dumb 
boy, very beautifully. The piece is too long, 
we think; but, with a little shortening, it is 
sure to have a run. 

Opera Buffa.— On igs Nina, by 
Coppola, was produced here, with entire suc- 
cess; a Mdile. Giannoni, a fine mezzo-soprano, 
made an equally fortunate début, as prima 
donna. Puzzi, in a horn accompaniment, en- 
chanted the audience. These entertainments 
are, indeed, altogether charming. 


GARRICK CLUB AND C. KEMBLE. 
On Tuesday the members of the Garrick Club 
gave a dinner to Mr. C. Kemble on his retire- 
ment from the stage. There not being suffi- 
cient accommodation in the club-house, the 
company met at the Albion Tavern, with 
Lord F. Egerton in the chair, and about a 
hundred sat down to table. After the usual 
loyal toasts, the president addressed the meet- 
ing; but, previous to proposing that health 
which was the occasion of their assembling, 
called for a musical composition which had 
been prepared in honour of the day. The fol- 
lowing lines, written by Mr. Theodore Hook, 
and composed by 'T. Cooke, were accordingly 
sung by Messrs. Balfe, Cooke, C. Taylor, Du- 
ruset, Hobbs, and others, in a masterly style, 
Sir George Smart accompanying them on the 
grand piano. The effect was extremely fine ; 
and it was felt by every musical person present, 
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that instead of being a work produced for a 
temporary occasion, it would have done honour 
even to Mr. Cooke’s genius had it been exe- 
cuted as the most important piece in a standard 
opera. Great applause and an encore rewarded 
his exertion. 
** Sacred to Genius be this festive day, 
In music be our thoughts express’d, 
While friendly voices swell the lay, 
In honour of our welcome guest. 
Then filla bumper to his name, 
Fill, fill it to the brim, 
Long since ’twas registered by Fame, 
Long well maintained by Him. 
Still in the wine-cup drops a tear, 
A tribute from the heart, 
That clos’d too soon his bright career, 
This Master of his art ; 
No more his varied skill soteaiing, 
Shall wake each mournful, mirthful feeling, 
Which he so ably could impart. 
Yet banish care, with joys in store, 
No sorrowing grief shall blend, 
For though the Actor’s life be o’er, 
We still possess the Friend. 
Then fill a bumper to his name, 
Fill, fill it to the brim, 
Long since ’twas register’d by Fame, 
Long well maintain’d by Him. 

The chairman then delivered a most touch- 
ing and eloquent speech, in which it was diffi- 
cult to say whether there was most to admire 
in the aptitude and beauty of the sentiments, 
or in the rare felicity of the language in which 
they were clothed. After the loud cheering 
which attended its close, when the health of 
Mr. Kemble was given, had ceased, that gentle- 
man returned thanks in a feeling and grateful 
manner; and Mr. Balfe sung admirably the 
subjoined charming song, written by Mr. J. 
H. Reynolds, and composed by him. 

Song, by Mr. Balfe. 

Farewell ! all good wishes go with him to-day ! 
Rich in name—rich in fame—he has play’d out the play. 
‘Though the sock and the buskin for aye be remov'd, 
Still he serv’d in the train of the drama he loved ! 
We now, who surround him, would make some amends, 
For past hours of enjoyment,—we court him as friends ; 
Our chief—nobly born—genius crown’d, our zeal shares, 
Oh ! his coronet’s hid by the laurel he wears ! 

= wealthy we have been, though Fortune may 

rown, 
And, ‘* they cannot but say, that we have had the 
crown !” 


Shall we never again see the Spirit infuse 
Life—life—in the ape | gallant forms of the Muse ! 
Through the heroes and lovers of Shakespeare he ran— 
All the soul of the soldier—the heart of the man! 
Shall we never in Cyprus his revels retrace; 
See him stroll into Angiers with indolent grace, 
Or greet him in bonnet at fair Dunsinane,— 
Or meet him in moonlight Verona again ! 
Well! wealthy, &c. 
Let the curtain come down—let the scene pass away ! 
— - Autumn, when Summer hath squander'd its 


We may sit by the fire, when we can’t by the Jamp, 

And re-people the banquet —re-soldier the camp! 

Oh, nothing can rob us of memory’s gold ; 

And though he quit the gorgeous, and we may grow old; 

hee Shakespeare in hand, and bright forms in our 

We can dream up our Siddons and Kembles again ! 
Well! wealthy, &c. 

This also obtained the just honours of a una- 
nimous encore ; and the chairman proposed the 
toast of the Authors of the Poetry, and the 
Composers, to whom they were, this evening, 
so much indebted. Mr. Reynolds acknow- 
ledged the compliment in a few words. On 
the healths of the Vice-Presidents of the Clab 
being drank, Sir George Warrender, in a neat 
speech, returned thanks for Lord Mulgrave 
and himself, and, having paid a just tribute of 
admiration to the abilities displayed by the 
noble Chairman, proposed his name as the 
toast. This was accepted with much of enthu- 
siasm, and his lordship thanked the company. 
Other toasts of the night: “ The immortal 
Memory of Shakespeare,” was introduced in a 
humorous preface by Mr. Poole; ‘ The S 
and its Professors,” by Mr. S. Price, who drew 


a melancholy picture of the stage and its pro- 
spects; “ The living Dramatists of England,” 
by the Chair; “ The Fine Arts in their con- 
nexion with the Stage,” by Mr. Jerdan, who 
did honour to the artists present, Messrs. Clint, 
Stanfield, Roberts, and Grieve; ‘“‘ The female 
Ornaments of the Stage, and particularly those 
of the Kemble family,” by the Chair : these va- 
rious themes called up Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
Mr. James Smith, Mr. Macready, Mr. Kemble, 
&c.; and at 12 o’clock, the meeting, which 
might truly be said to possess ‘‘ the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,” separated, every 
individual apparently highly delighted with 
the entertainment. The glees performed, and 
songs by Cooke and C. Taylor, contributed 
much to this result; and we should not omit 
to notice an imitative address by Mr. Yates, 
whose prose rivalled the verse of C. Taylor in 
recalling the living likenesses of members who 
have graced, or still grace the stage. 





VARIETIES. 

The W eather-wise.—Our weather-wisefriends 
have not been over-successful this week. The 
10th, it is true, was rainy, as Lieutenant Mor- 
rison said, but it cleared off into a very hard 
frost, and the 11th (his alternative rainy day) 
continued to be brilliantly frosty. As for Mr. 
Murphy’s “ greatest cold on the night of the 
13th,” it is unusually mild. Well! the lieu- 
tenant tells us the “ 16th is still for rain, and 
the 17th and 18th have aspects for high winds 
and heavy rains at times. The aspects of 
Venus to Saturn and Herschel near the full 
moon, denote much falling weather; thick, 
gloomy clouds, rain and wind.” 














is presented with it, is a highly creditable work 
of art, and such as, in other days, would have 
cost shillings sterling. How any publishers 
can afford (except by very extensive sale) to 
give such bribes, we cannot imagine. The sheet 
itself, with its varied information, is worth the 
price charged for it. 

The Churches of London, No.1. (By G. 
Godwin, jun., assisted by G. Button, Esq. 
F.S.A. Tilt; Hatchard; Seeley; Weale.) — 
This undertaking is worthy of the rising talent 
of Mr. Godwin, and promises to be a very 
complete and interesting production. The first 
Number is devoted to our great metropolitan 
cathedral, St. Paul’s ; and, besides a good his- 
torical and artistical account of the edifice, 
presents two beautiful views, an exterior and 
interior, from drawings by Billings, engraved 
by Le Keux and Challis. The specimen is 
» Home a very favourable one. 

Gresham Prize Medal.— The Rev. W. H. 
Havergall, A.M. author of Cathedral Chants, 
&c., has been the successful candidate this 
year.— Musical World, No. 43. 

The Big Balloon again ascended from Paris 
on Monday, and traversed twenty-five miles in 
fifty minutes, when it reached the earth in 
safety. 

Jack, the ourang-outang of the Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris, is really dead at last. 





“LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


Conspectus of the Pharmacopeeia Londinensis of 1836, 
by Dr. Castle. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Glenlonely, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d.—Lectures on 





The Adelaide Gallery.— We would be doing 
an injury to our young readers, who visit the | 
capital at this season, did we not earnestly | 
advise them to spend a day or two (the best of | 
their holidays) in these rooms: nor will their | 
parents or tutors be disappointed if they accom- | 
pany them. The multitude of new and in- 
structive information they will gain will last; 
them for many years; and, in truth, there is 
hardly a branch of practical science of which 
they will not be enabled to acquire some know- 
ledge, through apparatus and experiments of 
the most delightful kind. | 

A Dear Lobster.—The late Duke of Norfolk | 
was fond of the luxuries of the table, and, | 
although apparently as joyous and blithesome' 
as any one, he could be as morose and ill- | 
tempered as any person breathing. Those who 
knew him could pretty well anticipate when a; 
breeze was likely to spring up, as an ebullition 
of temper was always preceded by a convulsive. 
heaving of his ponderous shoulders, as exem-' 
plified by the following trait. A select party, | 


about twelve in number, had assembled in St.| __ 


James’s Square, and were partaking of a sump-'! 
tuous dinner, when on a sudden the earl-mar-| 
shal’s shoulders began to undulate, and the 
following short colloquy between a then fa- 
voured servant and his grace took place. ‘ I 
do not see a lobster on the table, Dodson.” 
“No, your grace.” ‘I think I ordered one, | 
sir 2”? roared the duke. “ Yes,’’ replied Dod-| 
son, ‘* you did, your grace, and I bid as far as! 
41. 16s. for one ; but, there being but one in the 
market, I could not get it; the same lobster | 
being divided between the Lords Anglesea and | 
Sefton, who were resolved to have it !!”—| 
Jockey of Norfolk said no more. 

The Guide to Knowledge. New Series. No. I. | 
—The old series having closed its pages in the 
complete and useful manner described a few 
Gazettes ago, a new phenix has started from 





| do justice in this respect, palmam qui meruit ferat, 


local Nervous Affections, by Sir Benj. C. Brodie, Bart. 
8vo. 4s.—Selection from the Museum of the Vatican, by 
George Whitwick, folio, 10s. 6d.—The Nervous System 
of the Human Body, by Sir Charles Bell, 3d_ edit. 8vo. 
24s.—A Dialogue in the Devonshire Dialect, with a Glos- 
sary, by J. F. Palmer, i. 8vo. 5s.—Veterinary and Phy- 
siolog 1 Essays, by R. Vines, 3s.—Services suited to 
Public Ordinances, by W. B. Collyer, D.D. f.cap 8vo. 
4s. 6d. — Modern a the conclusion of ‘* Modern 
Accomplishments,” by Miss C. Sinclair, post 8vo. 7s.—A 
Supplementary Dissertation on the Sacred Chronology, 
being Part 2 of “* The Fulness of the Times,” by W. Cun- 
ninghame, 8vo. 3s. 6d.—Sermons, by the late Rev, Hugh 
Stowell, 12mo. 5s.—Phillips’s Translation of the Pharma- 
copeia, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Sermons, by the late Rev. 
Sharpe, 8vo. 10s, 6d.—Pocket Guide to Modern Geogra- 
phy, 32mo. 2s. 6¢.—Sermons preached at Rotterdam, by 
the Rev. C. R. Muston, 8vo. 12s.—Spain and Barbary, 
Letters to a Younger Sister, f.cap 8vo. 6s.—The Second 
Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 8vo. bs. 
—Zulneida, by the Author of ‘‘ The White Cottage,” 3 
vols, post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d.—Digest of the Homeopathic 
Principles, by E. Williams, 18mo. 2s.—Despatches of the 
arquess Wellesley, Vol. III. 8vo. 25s.—The Ornitholo- 
ical Guide, by C. T. Wood, t 8vo. 5s.—History of 
reland to the Union, by Elizabeth Blacker, 12mo. 4s.— 
A Chemical Treatise on the Epidemic Fevers of the West 
Indies, by W. J. Evans, 8vo. 9s.—Sermons to a Country 
Congregation, by A. W. Hare, 2 vols. 12mo. 16s.—Juve- 
nile Sunday Library, Vol. II. Lives of the Apostles, &c. 
12mo. 4s.—Barton and Castle’s British Flora Medica, 
Vol. I. 1d. 1s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 
January. ' Thermometer. Barometer. _ 

Thursday.. 5 | From 29 to 37 30°10 to 29°85 

Friday ---. 6 coo $5 oc 29°61 + 

Saturday-- 7 + 33 +. 42 29°54 

Sunday---- 8 sees QD oe 37 30°04 

Monday -- 9 coos BI 48 30-09 

Tuesday -- 10 eoee 41 oe 49 | 29-72 

Wednesday 11 cree WD oo 33 | 29-08 « 





Winds S. and S.W. 
on the 6th and 10th, 
Edmonton. 


Alternately clear and cloudy; rain 
Rain fallen, *15 of an inch, 
CHARLES Henry ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. { 
We have received a letter from Mr. Hering, reclaiming 
against our expression in the critique upon the Great 
Seals of England (L. G. No. 1041, p. 842), viz. that the 
rocess by which they were engraved had been improved 
m by one of our own countrymen. Anxious 7“ i. 
devoting a thorough sifting to the question (one of much 
interest to the arts), the result of which shall appear in an 


u 


its pyre. A portrait of Francis Bacon, which | early L. G. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Senior Department. The Classes in Theology, the 
Classics, N English L » ani istory, under 





the superintendence of the Principal and Professors, the Rev. 
T, G. Hall, R. W. Browne, and T. Dale, will be Re-opened on 
Tuesday, the 24th of January next. 

The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
and other Foreign Languages, will also be resum: 

Junior Department.—The Classes in the School will be re- 
opened on Tuesday, the 24th of January, at Nine o’Clock, A. M. 

Dec. 23, 1836. H. J. ROSE, B. D., Principal. 





O be DISPOSED OF, the  Long-established 

Business of a Book and Stati with Library 

and Fancy Business annexed. Goatne in 15001. None but Prin- 

cipals will be treated with. Apply for Cards of Address to Mr. 
Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Oo fH ® T RAD E. 


S. MORDAN and CO. beg to call the attention of the 








ELODISTS’ 


MUSIC. 


CLUB. A Premium of 


Five Guineas will be given to the Author of the best 
ss Words of a Song, eS" be set to Music by such of the 


Members as may 


ome Candidates for a Silver 


Goblet, offered by H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, Patron of the 
Club. The Words, which must not exceed Twenty-four Lines, 
divided into Stanzas, and on any Subject, save that of Politics, 


to be sent 


to the Honorary Secretary, on or before the {ist of 


March, with a Motto affixed to them, and the real Name of the 


Writer to be inclosed and sealed ; 
sponding Motto. 


sidered the Property of the Club. 


the Envelope to bear a corre- 
The Words of the successful Song to be con- 


JOHN PARRY, Hon. Sec. 
17 Tavistock Street, Bedford Square. 
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SPOLER’S ORATORIO. 
CRUC 


LOUIS SPOLER. 


rice 30s. 


IFIXION, 


By 
Translated by EDWARD TAYLOR. 


Published by E. Taylor, 3 Regent nes gape and sold by Cramer 


and Co. 201 Regent Street, where may be h 


“« The Last Judg- 


ment,” an Oratorio; and ‘* The Christian’s eats by the same 


Composer. 





Trade to a following Articles 


Patent Ever-pointed Pencils 
and Leads 

Patent Locks, with Seven 
Guards 


Patent Oblique and Counter 
Oblique Steel Pens 
Patent Triple-pointed Steel 


ens 

Patent Portable Quill Pens 

Patent Joint Penholders for Do. 
in Silver and 

A New Guide Penholder in 


f their Manufacture, viz. :— 
Patent Spherical - - Stoppered 
Bottles for Scents, Aither, 
&c. mounted in Gold and 
Silver 
Patent Inkstands, for Travel- 
ling Desks, Pocket, &c. 
New Fountain Inks of superior 
Construction 
Portable Inkstands in Wood, 
Leather, &c. 
— Inks, Cone Inks, and 
lass Inkstands of every 





Silver, much app 
Patent a aaa or Pencil 
Sharpe 
Patent Parisian Spring Pen- 
holder, and Short Pens for 


Toilet Bottles, Pastile Burners, 
Rose Water Bottles, &c. 
Smelling Bottles, mounted in 

Silver and Gold, with S. M. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


ECOLLE 


8 New Burlington Street, Jan. 13, 
Mr. Bentley will nae immediately the following 
ew 


Works:— 
In 2 vols. post 8vo0, 


CTIONS of 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” &c. 


II. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


Manuella; the Executioner’s Daughter. 


A Romance of Madrid. 


EUROPE. 





Do. = Co.'s Improved Conical 

Gold Pens with Perpetual avpet 

oints pune alts, Vingrettes, &c. 
Cedar Drawing Pencils, pure} &c. 

Cumberland Le 
Fire-Proof Deed Boxes, &c. 
Iron Chests and Bookcases 
Iron Doors for Strong Rooms 

And to inform them, that they have now, in the course of ma- 
nufacture, several entirely new and useful Articles, which will 
be laid before them with all possible despatch. 

Caution.—As imitations have been made of many of their Ar- 
ticles, observe, that each bears the name 8S. Mordan and Co. 
Makers, London. 

Manufactory, 22 Castle Street, Finsbury, London. 

N. B.—S. Mordan will be happy to advise Persons taking out 
Patents for New Inventions, as to the best mode of manufactur- 
ing and laying the same before the Trade. 


Dressing Case Bottles, mounted 
in Gold and Silver 
Soda Water Machines, &c. &c. 





Part XXI. of 
IEWS in ENGLAND and WALES, 
from Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A. 
Containing Piates, with Descriptions, of 
Beaumaris, Isle of Anglesea; Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire ; Harlech 
Castle, Merionethshire; and Flint Castle, North Wales. 
Royal 4to. 14s.; Proofs, imperial 4to. 2ls.; India Proofs, impe- 
rial 4to. 31s. 6d.; folio, 22. 12s. 6d.; India Proofs before Letters, 
or with Etchings, 3! . Bs. 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. Paternoster Row; 
and Graves, Pall Mall East. 
Of whom a be had any of the preceding Parts. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
‘Water-colour Drawings, and 
Oil Paintings. 

By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, No. 22 FLEET 
STREET, 

THIS DAY, JANUARY l4th. 


Including Specimens by Cox, Fielding, Girtin, Kauffman, Ni- 
cholson, O'Neil, Owen, Phillips, Prout, Pugin, Roberts, Row- 
son, Turner, Varley,&c. 


teenager ing . 

Moonlight, by Vand pai by Lambert; 
Virgin and Chita, by Reteubasuer; Y Becle Pieces, “d Simonini; 
of th pherds, richly ‘coloured, by Da Cortona, &c. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had, at the Rooms. 








On MONDAY, JAN. 16, and FOLLOWING DAYS, 
Engravings and Drawings, 


Consisting of Death of General Wolfe, Premium Landsca 
Pheton, Niobe, Solitude, and other fine Prints, by Woollett; 
Death of Dido, Judgment of Herculer, Danae, after Titian, St. 
Agnes, Cupid Sleeping, Head of Christ and Companion, and 
other Works of Sir R, Strange; Interview of Charles I. with his 
Family, Sortie made by the Garrison of Gibraltar, &c. by Sharpe; 

prerting: Subjects, by Ridinger; Wild Sports of the East, 2 vols.; 

ysiognomical Portraits, 2 vols.; Pugin’s Paris; Views by 
petty ; a Collection of Topographical! Prints, Portraits, Book- 

lates, &c. 


Water-Colour Drawings 
By Allen, Barret, Cox, Fraser, Girtin, Hearne, Harrison, 
Howett, Le Test Malton, Nicholson, Owen, Prout, Pugin, Ro- 
bins, Rooker, Rowlandson, Serres, Stothard, Sheppard, Varley, 
Westall, &c. 
May be viewed, and Me net ea TD 1s. had at the Rooms. 
Money Advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upos Libraries, and Literary Property in General. 


Ill. 
Sir William Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs of 


his own Time. 


New edition, revised, with Notes by Mrs. Piozzi, now first 


added, and illustrated with Six Portraits, engraved expressly for 
4 vols. 8vo. 


this edition. 


IV. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, designed and 


etched by the Author, 


Rory O'More ; a ee 


Samuel Lover, E 


Author of « come and Stories of Ireland, ” &c. 


v. 
Companion to D' Israeli’s ** Curiosities of Literature.” 


n 2 vols, 8vo. 


Curiosities of Medical Experience. 


By Dr. Millingen. 


VI. 
Abel Allnutt. 


By the Author of “ Zohrab,” “ Hajji Baba,” Ayesha,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


vu. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and numerous Plates, 
Excursions in the Abruzzi, and Northern 


Provinces of Naples. 
By the Hon. ig Craven. 


The Arethasa r Naval Story. 


By Captain Chasilinns R.N. 


Author of “ Ben Brave,” “ Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 


An Account of an Bepedision into the 


Interior of New Holland. 


Edited by the Lady Mary Fox. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


x. 
The Bivouac; 
Or, Stories of the Peninsular War. 
H. Maxwell, 


yy W. Esq 
Author of “ ‘Stories of Waterloo,” | ‘Ke. 3 vols. 


Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior 


of Africa, 
By the River Niger. 


In the Steam-vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in 1832, 33, and 34, 
y Macgregor Laird and R. A. K. Oldfield 
Sercivieg Officers of the Expedition. 3 vols. 8vo, 


XI. 
Jack Brag, 


By Theodore Hook, Esq 


Author , « Styigns and Doings,” a The Parson’s 


Richard a he 


ter,” &c, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


mtley, 8 New Burlington Street, 


(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty). 





In a few days, in 8vo, price 14s. boards, the 3d and concluding 


CONNECTION 


of SACRED and 


PROFANE HISTORY, from the Death of Joshua to 
the Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Intended to 
complete the Series of Shuckford and Prideaux. 

By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D. 

Auteas of the History of the Church in Scotland. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. - galing St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
%e% This work may be had now complete, in 3 vols, &v0, 








price 2, 2s. boards, 


HE HON. MR. MURRAY'S NEW WORK. 
In a few days, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Twelve Illustrations of 
‘ostume, 


A SUMMER in the PYRENEES; being 

Notices of a Pedestrian Tour in the Frontier Depart- 
ments of France and Spain, and the Republic of Andorre. 
By the Honourable JAMES ERSKINE MURRAY. 

Printed for John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 








In a few days will te published, in a small volume, 


N THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH ; 
Parochial Lectures, delivered in Advent 1836, in the 
Parish Church oy .. oe Newington, Surre 
VILLIAM J. IRONS, “A 
of Gacen' 's College, Oxon, the Cu 
Printed for J. G, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Charchgent, and 
Waterloo Place, Pal! Mail. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
13 Great Marlborough Street, January 13. 


M*® COLBURN has just published 
the following New eee 


Flittings of Fancy. 
By Robert Sulivan, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Principal Contents.—Teresina— The Lovers’ Quarrel—Wild 
Water Pond—The Pic Nic—Chatelar—Lady Betty's Pocket-Book 
—Insurance and Assurance — Benidetti’s Suies —The Moorish 
Barque—My Vagabond Days—Parthian Darts—The Story of Ar- 
naut—Wilful Breezes—The Protegée—The Spirit’s Vigil—The 
Fox Hunt—The Sisters—Faithful and Forsaken. 


The Romance of the de la Valliére 


and Madame de Maintenon. 
2 vols. = 8vo. 188. 


Henrietta Temple : a Love Story. 
By the Author of « vote Grey.” 3 vols. 


Walpole’s Correspondence with George 
Montagu, Esq. &c. 
During a Period of 62 Years. 
Forming a Companion to Walpole’s Letters to Horace Mann. 
In 3 vols, 8vo. with numerous cyrious Illustrative Notes, 
now first added, and a Portrait. 


V. 
Violet ; or, The Danseuse. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
“ A perfect revival of the genius of Inchbald."—Ezaminer. 
VI. 
Mrs. Armytage; or, Female Domination, 
By the yt hw of «* Mothers and Daughters,” 
A new edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
In a few days, 
Rambles in Egypt and Candia. 
By Capt. C. R. Scott, H.P. Royal Staff Corps. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 





On the 31st of December was published, price 6s, the Forty-first 
ber of 


T ‘HE BRITISH CRITIC, QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIATICAL 
RECORD. 

Reviews: Carlile on the Use and Abuse of Creeds and Confes- 
sions of Faith.—Rich’s Residence in Koordistan and Nineveh.— 
Aooomnt of the Non-Jurors.—Drs. Chalmers and rire 
Truth, Inspi and Interp e 
Vincent’s Sermons.—Guizot and Schlegel : Philosop hy of His: 
tory.—Sacred Poetry.—Forster’s Life of Bishop Jebb.—MUller 
on the Etruscans.—Ecclesialogy. Ecclesiastical Record: con- 
taining, 1. A Summary of Events connected with the Church 
and the Cause of Christianity. 2. Notices of New Theological 





orks. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Soy Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 





HE MINING JOURNAL and COM. 
MERCIAL GAZETTE, No. LXXII. price 6d. was 
published on the 7th soos with Index and Title-page to Vol, 111. 
being the Commencement of a new Volume. A Supplement 
devoted to > a of | Publications connected with Mining and 
other ters F the Mining Journal (euatis) 





every + ae 

IX. of the Mining Review, New Series, 
will sepest on the Ist of February, price 8¢.6d, The Adver- 
tising Sheet of this Work will afford i great facilities for Advertise- 
ments of Public Comp Publ &c. &c. 





In cloth, price 4s. 6d. the Ninth Volume of the 
TURDAY 


MAGAZINE 
The whole of this Work has been ponte BA and is 
always kept on sale. 

Weekly Numbers, One Penny ; Monthly Parts, Sixpence; 
Half-Yearly Volumes, 4s. 6d.; Annual Volumes, 7s. 6d. 
London: John W. ‘Parker, West Strand. 

NEW SCHOOL. BOOK. 
Price 3s. bound, 


HE SCIENTIFIC READER, and 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST ; containing Ori nal 





Readings in the Sciences, embodying a large Fund of Philoso- 
veg tes cota a el anew Collection of Modern in Fectez Ountions, 
d by an I 





Practice po 5 Prcceomyg Versification, &c.; together with a “Glos. 
sary of Scientific Terms, and a ve Sere sof more than Five Hundred 
Questions for enemiandion; in the 8 

By R. T. LINNINGTON, 
Author of the “* Rhetorical Speaker,” &c. &c. 





J. Souter, School Library, 181 Fleet Street. 
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NEW WORKS 
Just paetines by Richard » New a Sa Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with nomerete fine Portraits, oem original 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF .! 
ADY AR WORTLEY 
MONTAGU. 
Edited by aes WHARNCLIFFE. 

Including upwards of 150 Letters, never before published; a 
Memoir of the Court of G I, by Lady Mantean a ‘and a Life of 
the Authoress. Ve sine necdotes and Notes are also added, 
and the suppr: Passages restored. 


Il, 
Mr, Washington Irving's New Work. 
In vols. post 8vo. 


storia. 
By the Author of the “ Sketch-Book,” “‘ The Alhambra,” &c. 


Il. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, &c. 
Adventures during a Journey Overland 


to India, 
By way of qr Syria, the Holy a and ppeepetasela. 
Major Skinner, 3ist Regimen 
amas of a in Tibia, Sc. 


New Work by the Author pis The Munster Festivals.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Duke of Monmouth. 
By the Author of «‘ The Munster Festivals,” &o, 


v. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Don Carlos and Donna Maria 
Francisca, 
The Revolutions of Spain, 
From 1808 to 1836. 

With Biographica) Sketches of the most Distinguished Person- 
ages, and a Narrative of the War in the Peninsula, down to the 
present time, derived from the most authentic Sources. 

By W. Walton, Esq. 


VI. 
3d “rhe in 8 vols. post 8vo. with 15 ch ic Ill i 
The Life and Adventures of Jennthen 
oo ereon Whitlaw; 
ir, Scenes on the Mississippi. 
By the Anther ates Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
«* Paris and the Parisians in 1835," &c. 





vil. 
2d edition, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 
A Residence in France, 
With an Excursion Ay 3 the Rhine, and a Secend Visit 
witzer! — 
By J. Fenimore Coope: 
Author of “ The Pilot,” «* ore t Spy,” &e. 
VI. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


Sir William Wraxall’s 


Posthumous Memoirs of his Own Time. 
Now first published. 


Ix. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Nine Plates, 
attlin the Reefer. 
Edited by the Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 


X. 
By order of the British Cocenmnerh- 
n 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plate: 


Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, 


In 1833, 1834, and 1835. 
Under the Command of Captain Back, R.N. 
By Richard eos Esq. M.R.C.S. 
Surgeon and Naturalist to the Expedition. 


XI. 
The Mountain Decameron. 
A Romance of North Wales. 
By Joseph Downes, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


XII. 
2d edition, revised and corrected, in 3 vols. small 8vo, with 
Portrait of the Author, 


A Etigtmage to the Holy Land, &c. 


- De Lamartine. 


XIIE. 
Complete in 1 volume, neatly bound, and embellished with Two 
Engravings by Greatbach, tom ns by Cawse, price 6s. 


Mr. James’s *‘ De L’Orme..” 
Forming the New Volume of 


The Standard Novels and Romances. 

“ This unrivalled collection of the best modern Works of Fic- 
tion contains, amene ie We the productions of Hope, 
Beckford, Sotpe, ulwer, G. P, R, James, Morier, Hook, Miss 
Austen, and, indeed, of ail the most distinguished novelists of 
the last half century. 
ORIENTAL ANNUAL. —NEW SERIMS. 

Elegant! as a. Sresrnaeis — a3 an _ a Upaper, with 


HE ORIENTAL “ANNUAL. ‘for 1837. 
By the Rev, HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
With Twenty-two Engravings, from Drawings by 
“In the Rev. H. Caunter’ Dlogeaphy on Be; 
n aunter’s biography imur » there is 
all the ofa Of the work and fie embel- 
lishments we are bound to speak in the highest praise.”—Chro- 








“ Nor do we doubt of the present work, from the great interest 
Sees © the its subjects, from the ability with which these are 





treated, and the splendid manner as Norge it is got ap, becoming 
one of the most lar—for assa' it will be among the most 
permanently useful—Annuals ory anh Re Review. 
A few copalew bat 8, Be ip-y- + -y > vaca of this 
may s. each 
Se heties 








Crabbe’s Poetical Works, in Bight Volumes, similar to Scott's and 
"he 
8 vols. f.cap 8vo. 


5s. 
HE P OETICAL WORKS “of the Rev. 
GEORGE CRABBY. vith his Letters and Journals, 
and his Life. is SON. 

Sir Walter Scott says oft rabbe’s poems, “ I have a set for my 
cabin at A d as well as in town, The clearness and ac 
opeeg of bis painting. whether au oy cligheful payee re 

en remar is try er: htful to those w 

mak e them Insens tenable to the other beauties with 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


a howe wales uniform = th the Wor Works of Scott and ‘Crabbe, 


HE COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 
BYRON ; pr TOM xs his Poetr: — and Journals, 
and his Life. S MOO 
Now first collected wd arranged, and iMustrated with Notes, from 
Sir Walter Scott, George Ellis, 
Thomas Campbell, 


Francis Jeffrey, 

Professor Wilson, Rev. H, Milm: 

Bishop Heber, Thomas ic" 

J.G. Leiter &c. &c. 
_John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ay nae Vol. I. 
N INTRODUREION to the LITERA- 
TURE of EUROPE, in the XVth, XVIth, and XVIIth 


CENTURIES, 
By HENRY HALLAM. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





2 vols. 8vo. 308, 
HE LIFE of OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
from a variety of —— Sources, and comprising nume- 
rous unpublished ——- &c. 
B AMES. ‘PRIOR, Esq. 
pet, of « The Life of Bur ke.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


4th edition, 4 vols. 12mo, 24s, 


RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; being an 
Inquiry how far the ae Changes of the Earth’s Sur- 
face are referable to Causes now ation. 
By CHARLES LYEL 4» Esq. F.R.S 
John Murray, Albemarle $ ‘treet. 


THE POCKET BYRON. 
Vol. I. of an entirely new edition of the 


ORKS of LORD BYRON, 


in Ten pocket Volumes, including the whole of the 
Notes stile! in the edition of 1833. 

Beautifully printed, and embellished with a Portrait and Vig- 
nette Title-page. Price only T’ an Shillings and Sixpence each 
Volume, handsomely bound and gilt. 

Vol. I. contains ‘* Childe Harold” complete, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








PETER PARLEY'S TALES aol ard GREECE. 
volume. nde 100 Eng 





Ss 


. 
price only 4s. 6d. 


ALES about ANCIENT and MODERN 


a, 
y PETER PARLEY. 
London : Printed By Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and 
— be p by app » of every B inthe King- 
om. 





Where also may be had, by the same Author, 
Peter Parley’s Tales of the Sun, Moon, and 


Stars, 4s, 6d. 





about England, Ire- 
fand, Scotland, &c. 7s. 6d. 











Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, 7s. 6d. 
the Sea, and Pacific 
Ocean, 4s. 6d. . 
~ Natural History, 5s. 
TO a peo PAVE ERs VALUE OFA 
LIGIOUS EDUCAT: — 
it Bye, Ll. Lis. 6: 


ARGAREY' Sh VENSCROFT; 
By PRA mae) of « Tales ofthe. the Romattan,” «« Egypt 


« The plot runs on with a fearful = faite to its developement, 
- a catastrophe at once natural and heart-rending.” —Metropo- 
an. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Price 14s. on India paper, MANFRED 
ORD BYRON’S *“ MANFRED,” and 
“ ah ag Wt pe CRILLOR illustrated in Outline, 
By FREDERICK TH P, Sculptor. 
Police by pr vke-. and Co. Strand. 


SECOND SERIES OF «“ BOZ.” 
a ETCH ein one volume BOY handsomely bound, 
KETCHES b BOZ;” Second Series. 
With numerous acteristic 7 —, 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
Complete in one volume. 
ontents:— 

The Streets by Morning Doctors’ Commons 
The Streets by Night = — Dounce’s Attach- 
Making a Night of it 
Criminal Courts 








Vaushall Gardens by Day 





Scotland Yard Parliamentary Sketches 
The New Year Mr. Minns and his Cousin 

Meditations in M h Last Cab-driver and First 

nibus-cad 
on : Next-deor Neighbours The Parlour Orator 
The Hospital Patient The Pirst of Ma: 
Seven Dials The Drunkard’s th. 
The Mistaken Milliner 
John Macrone, St. James's Square, 








Price 3s, 6d. 
YRA APOSTOLICA, 
(From the British Magazine.) 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s arco yead, and Waterloo Place, 





In 12mo. price 6s. in boards, the 5th edition of 

COMMENT upon the COLLECTS 
Se Mors — a sien — the Poms tbr of pt er before 

— je an one on Sundays and Holidays throughout th 
Yea By the Rev. JOHN JAMES, DD. r 

rebendary of Peverbore ugh. 
Printed for J.,G., and F, Rivington, St. ‘Pars Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 





THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, Vol. XIV. 
In small 8vo. with Frontispiece, ' 6s. 
IOGRAPHY of the EARLY CHURCH. 
Contents: Clement of Rome—Symeon—Ignatius—Poly- 
carp—Marion—Justin Martyr—Tatian—Dionysius of Corinth— 
Hegesippus — Irenreus —Victor —A ppollonius—Clement of Alex- 
an “am oy of Jerusalem. 
e Rev, R. W. EVANS, M.A. 
Fellow ot Tein College, Meera: jel and Vicar of Tarvin. 
St. Paul’s id Waterloo Place. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
_ Scripture Biography. 2 vols. 12s. 





BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


NNUAL BIOGRAPHY and 
OBITUARY, Vol. XXI. for 1837. 8vo. price 15s. 
The principal nein are those of— 

Bishop Van Mildert— + Rothschild, Esq.—William God- 
win, Esq.—Dr. amnat Malibran—George Colman, Esq. 
—John nister, Esq.—the Duke of Gordon—Sir Francis Free- 
ling, Bart.—Thomas Walker,, Esq. &c. &c. 


Il. 
A History of the Life of Edward the 
Black Prince. 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 11s, 6d. 
With Observations on the : 4 critique in the Atheneum. 


Memoirs of Sir William Temple. 
By the Right Hon. Thomas Peregrine ~ well 
2 vols. 8vo, — Portrait, 28s. 


Life of Sir Senghes Davy, Bart. 
his Brother, Dr. John Davy. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 283, 

« The manner in which he (Dr. Davy) has performed his task 
is highly creditable to his talents and learning. The important 
documents, too, which he has ery for the first time, are ex- 
tremely valuable; and enable us to form a more correct judg- 
ment than we could otherwise have done, of the scientific cha- 
—— ond general attainments of his brother.” — Edinburgh 

even, NO. 127. 


Life and Times of William III. King of Eng- 


land, and Stadtholder of Holland. 
By the ‘Honourable A. Trevor, M.P. F.A.S, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. price 248, 


VI. 
Life of Frederick the Second, King 


of Prussia. 
By Lord Dover. 
2 vols. Svo. Portrait, 2d edition, 28s. 
ns A most delightful and comprehensive work. Judicious in 
and graceful in style.”— 





anes Gazette. 


Military Memoirs of Fi eld. Marshal the Duke 


of Wellington. 
2 Major ~: le Sherer. 
s, foolscap 8vo. 10s. cloth 
° preaing tl Sherer cm ably completed his difficult task of com- 
the history of the Duke of Wellington, and of the wars 
mes, into this excellent epitome.” —United Serv. Journal. 
Uniform with vy above, 
Life and Reign of George IV. 
By W. Wallace, Esq. y deo Aad 
3 vols. 15s. 
PS a sok aie MA price 2 ; 
R. MONCK MASON’S highly interest- 
ing Account of the late Aeronautical Expedition in the 
reat Vauxhall Balloon, from London te Weilburg, Accom- 
=! by Robert Hollond, Esq. Himself, and Charles Green, 
er: 
Published by F.C. Westley, 162 Piccadilly, next St. James's 
treet. 
Also, price 108, 6d. 
A Saunter in Belgium; containing a Histo- 
rical account of the Cities & Ypres, Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Bruseels, Namur, ke. 








TREATISE. ‘on ‘PENMANSHIP ; or, 
"s Self-Instructor in the most Fashionable and 
Admired Frets ety var 


W, DOVE 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court; 
end | Ww. Dewherst, Huddersfield. 





Price s. No. 1. of the ‘ 
RANGLER, a New Magazine. 
Contents— Original Papers on Education—Theory 
of Knowl I Ch 

Central Assize pain for the Isle wel hip Matories fe 

and other be enry and interesting matter. 
Whittaker and Co. London: Wm. Watts, Wisbech ; B. Bridges, 
Cambridge; D. A. Talboys, Oxford; and al! other Booksellers, 
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On January 2d was published, price 8d. 


HE POOR CHURCHMAN’S 
QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, No. Il. 
Edited by the Rev. T. A. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of ae and late 7 el of Trinity 
College, Cambri 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s ae and Waterloo Place, 


Contents. 
Biography of English Churchmen- 
Dura’s Plain ’—Prayer against C 
ture (Wordsworth)—Knowing ben Doing—Church of Eng- 
land Missionaries. No. 2. (F. Christian)—Faith of Abel—Lay 
out your Thoughts well (Baxter)—William Wortley—Questions 
to Non-Communicants—Lines on Growth in Grace (British Ma- 
gazine) — The Sermon of Death (by one of the Authors of 
** Guesses at Truth ")—Church Government—The Slave of Pas- 
sion—Leonard and Gertrude. No.3. (from the German of Pes- 
talozzi)—With Extracts from Cranmer, Leighton, Cowper, &c. 


Chap. 3—Bilney—‘* On 
Ad itions of Na- 








HE ANALY ST: : a “Quarterly Journal of 
Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 
Edited by W. HOLL, Esq. F.G.S. and 
NEVILLE W ‘00D, Esq. 
(Author of « British Song Birds,” the * Ornithologist’s 
‘ext-Book, &c. &c.) 

The 18th Number, for January, contains—Some Remarks on 
the Dissolation of the Monasteries—Observations on the Nomen- 
clature of Neville Wood's “ British Song Birds”—Hard Words 
—The Fishes of Britain systematically arranged—On the Effects 
of certain Mental and ily States upon the Imagination—The 
Poet Shenstone—Swarm of Minute Insects in and around Maccles- 
tield—Thoughts on the Sublime in Music—Anecdotes elucida- 
tory of the eg History of the Ermine Weasel, by Sir Oswald 
Mosley, Bart. M D. »—Remarks on the Philosophy and 
Observances of Shak Pp m the C of Phrenology 
with Physiognomy—Some Remarks on Museums of Natural 
History, by J. E. Gray, F.R.S.—Notes on Natural History Books, 
by J. Fennell—C orrespondence—Proceedings od Provincial So- 
cieties—Central Society it. J 
Soc iety—Critical Notices of New “Pubiications—Fine Arts— 
Revi iews of Music — Mi — Literary 














Ay . &e, 
London: Pabiisnel by ‘Saye Marshall, and Co. 
%%* The 5th Volume of The Analyst is just completed, and 
meg be wise of all Booksellers, in cloth beards, price 9s. 


rPAlr's EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 

is published Monthly, price One Shilling, or Twelve 
Shillings for a whole year. In a Volume of Tait's Magazine 
there is given, for Twelve Shillings, as much Letterpress, by a 
number of the ablest writers of the day, as is given by the 
London Magazines and Reviews for thirty-six shillings, or as is 
contained in twenty volumes of novels, as usually published in 
post 8vo. at 10s. 6d, each, or 10/, 10s, in all. 

The Volumes for 1834, 1835, and 1836, price 12s. each, and the 
Numbers for 1837, may be had, by order, of all Booksellers. Only 
about a third or fourth of each number is devoted to Politics ; 
the rest to what Leigh Hunt called ‘* those admirable summaries 
of New Books,” Original Tales, &c. 

Yew Volume commences with the January Number, which 
will contain Memoirs of the Political Martyrs of Scotland, perse- 
cuted during the years 1793, 4, 5,—Popular Songs of the Germans. 
—Visit tothe Great Jesuit College of Stoneyhurst, in Lancashire, 
by William Howitt.—Private Whisperings below.—Tales of the 
Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s; No. I. The Christening Cloth, by 
the Author of “ The Hamiltons,” “ Mrs. Armytage,” &c.—Poetry, 
the Season, and several other articles. 











William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
T USENBETH’S - REPLIES to FABER. 
J Faberism exposed and Refuted, and the Apostolicity of 


London; and John ) Cumming, Dublin. 
Catholic Doctrine vindicated, against the second edition of 





Faber's Difficulties of Romani ism. 
By the Rev, F. C. HUSENBETH. 
1 Bvo. vol. of 760 pages, price 12s. boards, with cloth back. 
Also, lately published, 


A further Exposure and Refutation of 
Faberism, ae by tt Faber’ s Pamphlet, entitled—“An 
Account o of the Argu- 
ment of the Difficulties of Remanism, on the entirely new Prin- 
ciple cf a refusal to meet it.” By the Rev. F. C. Husenbeth. 
Price le. 

London : Keating and Brown, 38 Duke Street, weed 

‘Square; and J, Beoker, 61 New Bond Street, 
NEW NOVELS, 
By Mr. James, Author of Darniey," “ Richelieu,” &c. 


NE ina THOUSAND; or, the Days of 
H 
“ Undeniably = head of living historical romance writers,”— 
Literary Gazette. 





The Giger. 
Ill, 
Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall. 


Iv. 
Mary of Burgundy. 


London: Longman, Rees, —_— and Co. 





In 3 vols. f.cap 8vo. price | 18s. in clot! oth, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of ‘JAMES 
MONTGOMERY ; 

Comprising ‘« The Wanderer of Switzerland,” “*‘The West 
Indies,” «* World before the Flood,” Greenland,” «Pelican 
sland, ’ «* Songs of Zion,” “ Poet’s Portfolio,” and all his smaller 

OS, 
Londen: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





In small 8vo, price 7s. 6d, b 


A SCRIPTURAL VINDICATION of 
Prinehpiay 


CHURCH eae ee eae with a Review of the 
RORGE HOLDEN, M.A. 


Printed for J + G., and F. Rivi ington, St. Paul’s Chur: 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Charles James Blomfield, D.D. Lord Bishop of London; and 
prepared for the press, 
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LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





To appear soon, in Six Monthly vols. post 8vo, 10s. Gd. each, 
A PORTRAIT AND FAC-SIMILE OF THE HAND.WRITING IN VOL. I. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr. 
BY J. G, LOCKHART, Esa. his Literary Executor. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME FIRST. 

Chap. 1.—Autobiography | Early Saeee —Visit to London,—Sheriff of Selkirk- 

Chap, II. to VI.—lIlustrations of Autobi lography 1771-92 | shire, 1798- 

Chap. VII.—First Expedition into Liddesdale.—Study of o~ = x. Border Minstrelsy.—Richard Heber.—John 
German.—Political Trials.—Burger’s Lenore.—Dis- eyden.—William Laidlaw.—James Hogg.—Corre- 
appointment in Love, 1792-96 spondence with George Ellis, 1800-02 

Chap. VIL .— Ballads.—Edinburgh Light-Horse.—Expe- chap. XI. and XII.—Minstrelsy, Vol. I1I.—Sir Tristrem. 
dition to Cumberland.—Gilsland Wells.— Marriage, ay of the Last Minstre ‘—Edinburgh Review.— 
1 Wordsworth, 1802-04, 


| 


796-97 | 
Chap. IX.—Early Married Life.—Lasswade Cottage.— | 
bassist : Robert Cadell. 


THE CABINET OF MODERN ART, VOL. III. 


In crown 8vo, (the same size as Mr. Rogers’s ‘* Italy”), with 24 Engravings on Steel, price One Guinea, 


THE CABINET OF MODERN ART, 


AND 


LITERARY SOUVENIR. 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. Third Series. 


*,* In selecting the subjects for the Embellishments contained in the work, the object of the Editor has been to 
introduce as many of the most celebrated productions of modern British art as possible. In this aim he has been 
seconded, not only by the Painters themselves, but by many of the most distinguished collectors throughout the 
country. The new volume contains twenty-four highly finished Engravings, from the burins of the most eminent 
engravers of the day, after well-known Pictures by Howard, Stothard, Collins, Chalon, Martin, Westall, Newton, 
John Chalon, Roberts, Hart, F. P. S ff, Jones, tone; Parris, and Leopold Robert. 


London: John fenaiie: ; and Whittaker and Co. 








TESTIMONIES, 


Atheneum.—** The = series of designs and engravings we have looked over this season.” 

Literary Gazette.—‘* A splendid and beautiful collection of gems.” 

Atlas,—** There is always the test merit in these illustrations ; and on the present vccasion an unusual variet 
adds a new charm to the beauty of the designs and the skill of the engravings. The whole collection is complete an 
valuable, as in former years.” 

tator.—** Superior, in their 


Spee eneral character, to the tribe of annuals, The engravings generally are excel- 
lent ; no pains have been spared in 


thi 


is particular.” 
Published for the Proprietor, by Whittaker and Company, Ave Maria Lane. 
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By WILLIAM BENETT, Esq 

_Bitingtine, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


edition, small 8yo, 


N the CONNEX ION of ‘the SCIENCES. 
By MARY SOMERVILLE. 

«Mrs. Somerville’ 's delightful volume on the ‘ Connexion of the 
Sciences.’ The style of this astonishing production is so clear 
and unaffected, and conveys, with so much simplicity, so great a 
mass of profound knowledge, that it should ed in the hands 
of every youth, the moment he has mastered the general rudi- 
ments of education.”— Quarterly Review. 

—— Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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In si small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. i 


ESTIMONIES of HEATHEN and 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS, of the First Two Centuries, 
to the Truth and Power of the Gospel. era from various 
Sources, with Notes and jimecratient, 
By the Rev, THOMAS BROWNE, M.. “= 
Sommed Classical Master of Christ's Hospita’ 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. ere Gaanchgata, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 


In small 8vo. with th Frontispiece a Vignettes, price ae. ‘in cloth 
boar 


ERANZABULOE, the lost Church 


found ; or, the Church of + England not a new Church, 

but Ancient, a Protesting 
Church Nine Hundred Years before the Reformatioi 

* Volume contains an interesting ‘nooamas of the His- 

tory, and recent Recovery, ofthe: ancient Church of Peranzabuloe, 

in Cornwall, after being buried in the Sand for Seven Hundred 


Years. 
By the Rev. C, TRELAWNY COLLINS, M.A. 
Rector of Timsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College. 
Printed for J., pore and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








In 8vo. price 10s, 6d. — witha epg of the Bishop, 


he 3d edition 
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E LIFE of the Right Rev. THOMAS 
wae D.D. late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
y the Rev. HUGH STOWELL, 
Lat yy —h of Ballaugh, Isle of Man. 
Printed for J. G., and F, St. Paul’s Ch 
and Waterloo Place ball Mall. 
Rev. G. 8, FABER’S WORKS 
In | large vol. 8vo. price 16s. in boards, the 2d edition, enlarged, 
(entirely rewritten), of 
HE DIFFICULTIES of ROMANISM 
in respect to EVIDENCE; or the Peculiarities of the 
Latin Church evinced to be untenable on the Principles of legiti- 
mate Histerical ‘Testimony. 
sEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 

Master of Then a Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
Printed for as and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Also, by the same Author, 

1A Supplement. to the above Work ; being 
an Answer to the Bishop of Strasburg. 8vo. 6s 

2. The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, 3 vols. 
8vo. ll. 16s. 

3. The Apostolicity of Trinitarianism, in 
2 =e 8vo, 1. 


4. ‘The Difficulties of Infidelity, 2d edition, 


ee + 5s, 
bith Practical Treatise on the Ordinary 
of the Holy Spirit. 5th edition, 12mo. 4s. 
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ISSERTATIONS on the 1 PROPHECIES 


which have nee remarkably fulfilled, and at this time 

are fulfilling, in the Wor 

By THOMAS NEWTON, D.D. 

Late Lord Bishop of Bristol. 
Printed for Longman and Co.; John Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; Hatchard and Son; Baldwin and Cradock; J.,G., 
and F. Rivington ; Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan; Whittaker 
and Co.; Black and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Dowding; R. 
Mackie; and J. H. Parker, Oxtord. 








In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
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By the late Rev. WILLIAM SHARPE, M.A 
Of Trinity College, ener and Rector of Pattiswick, 
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DR. LARDNER’S 
CABINET CYCLOPADIA, 


PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“One of the most valuable contributions that has ever been made to the cause of general knowledge and national 
education.” — Standard, Oct. 28, 1835. 
“ Some of the later volumes rank among the most useful and elegant contributions to modern literature.” — 
Eclectic Review, Dec. 1, 1835. 


“ A rich library of universal knowledge.”— Monthly Review, Nov. 1, 1835. 


“It is gratifying to observe with what unflagging spirit this series of publications is carried on by Dr. Lardner. 


It is 


the first instance of a literary undertaking of such vast extent having proved thoroughly successful in our country ; and it 
is an instance in which success has been well and a deserved.” —Examiner. 


COMPLETE WORKS PUBLISHED. 


1—HISTORY. 

Scotland .............++...2 vols. by Sir Walter Scott. 
Outlines of History ........ 1 vol. T. Keightley. 
Italian Republics .......... 1 vol J. de Sismondi. 
Netherlands eeecee 1 vol T. C. Grattan. 
BERMOO occ ccccccccecccccs :3 vols. E. E. Crowe. 
United States of America . "2 vols. 
Poland ..ccccccccecs wcceol Val S. A. Dunham. 
Switzerland........... posoal val 
The Church .......... «2 vols Rev. H. Stebbing. 
Spain and Portugal ........ 5 vols. S.A. Dunham. 
Fall of the Roman Empire . . .2 vols J. de Sismondi. 
Chronology of History ...... 1 vol. Sir H. Nicolas. 
Europe during Middle Ages..4 vols. |S. A. Dunham. 
Germanic Empire .......... 3 vols. S.A. Dunham. 
SNE ceccacsnilapeanccaces 2 vols. 
Grecian & Roman Antiquities 2 vols. 
Reformation .............. 2vols. Rev. H. Stebbing. 

2.—BIOGRAPHY. 


Eminent British Lawyers ....1 vol. by Henry Roscoe. 
British Military Commanders 3 vols. Rev. G. Gleig. 


3.—GEOGRAPHY. 
Maritime Discovery ........3 vols. by W. D. Cooley. 





4.-NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Preliminary Discourse ......1 vol. by Sir J. Herschel. 
History of Natural Philosophy, 1 vol. Professor Powell. 


Treatise on Arithmetic ...... 1 vol. Dr. Lardner. 
Treatise on Astronomy ...... 1 vol Sir J. Herschel. 
Mechanics .......... 1 vol. Capt. Kater and Dr. Lardner. 
Treatise on Optics .......... 1 vol. Sir D. Brewster. 
Treatise on Heat .......... 1 vol Dr. Lardner. 
Treatise on Chemistry ...... 1 vol Prof. Donovan. 


Hydrostatics and Pneumaties. .1 vol. Dr. Lardner. 


5.—-ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


Brewing, Baking, &c. ......1 vol. by Prof. Donovan. 
Silk Manufacture ..........1 vol. 

Manufactures in Metal ......8 vols. 

Porcelain and Glass ........1 vol. 


6.-NATURAL HISTORY. 
Principles of Botany ........1 vol. by Rev.J.S.Henslow. 


Preliminary Discourse ...... 1 vol W. Swainson. 
Geography and Classification of 
Animals ....... sooeeeel Vol. W. Swainson. 


Natural History and Classifica- 


tion of Quadrupeds......1 vol. W. Swainson. 
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T. Moore. 
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- Vols, 1 to 6, by Sir J. Mackintosh, &c. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
British Naval Com- 
manders.....+ .- Vols. 1 to 3, by R. Southey. 
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Foreign Statesmen ...Vols.1to3,  G.P. R. James, Xe. 
Literary and Scientific 

Men of Great Bri- 
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